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LL.O. Notes 


ForREWORD 


These notes mark the introduction of a new feature in the 
International Labour Review. It has often been pointed out that 
readers of the Review are not kept sufficiently well informed about 
the general activities of the Organisation. No doubt the articles 
and other material published in the Review provide a good deal of 
information as to the current research work carried on by the 
various departments of the Office on the important economic and 
social problems of international interest which are engaging its 
attention, and they often offer the occasion of recording how the 
Organisation came to take up the study of any particular question, 
and what conclusions or decisions relating to it have already been 
taken or seem to be possible. But with the exception of the annual 
article on the proceedings of the International Labour Conference, 
the information thus placed at the reader’s disposal has had neither 
continuity nor method. 

It is true that in the general programme of the publications of the 
Office the task of providing current information on the everyday life 
of the Organisation has been more particularly reserved for Industrial 
and Labour Information. But as readers of the Review have often 
neither the time nor the opportunity to read the weekly publication 
as well, it seemed that it might be useful to give at the beginning 
of the Review some brief notes on the general activities of the 
Organisation, without otherwise changing the contents and repeating 
to any serious extent what is published elsewhere. These notes will 
not take the form of a continuous record, but rather of occasional 
references to recent events of importance in the life of the Organi- 
sation. 

On this first occasion, the opportunity is taken to give a general 
survey of the work of the International Labour Organisation during 
1934. 
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THE WorK OF THE ORGANISATION DURING 1934 


The year 1934 was an important one in the history of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

On 20 August of that year, the United States officially accepted 
Membership of the Organisation, and a month later the U.S.S.R. 
acquired Membership by virtue of its entry into the League of Nations. 
Afghanistan and Ecuador also became Members in September. Thus 
sixty-two nations now belong to the International Labour Organisation, 
which has therefore reached a decisive stage on its way to becoming 
definitely a universal institution. 

Its universal character has moreover been emphasised within the 
structure of the Organisation itself, as a result of the coming into force 
of the amendment of the Treaty of Peace—the application of which 
had remained in suspense for twelve years—allowing the election, 
for the first time, of an enlarged Governing Body. The amendment 
assures a closer collaboration of the Governments, employers, and 
workers of extra-European countries. } 

These developments will afford the Organisation greater possi- 
bilities of success in connection with the problems raised by the depres- 
sion throughout the world, which, owing to their great and varying 
scope, can only be dealt with properly by an institution of world-wide 
extent. 

It is evident that the effective participation of the United States 
will, on the one hand, provide the Organisation with very valuable 
information on the great effort of economic reconstruction which is 
being carried on by President Roosevelt’s Administration, and which 
interests all other countries, and, on the other hand, will bring new 
life and new points of view into the international discussion of the 
steps to be taken to combat the stagnation of economic life, as well 
as unemployment. 

This will be particularly noticeable in dealing with the problem 
of hours of work, one of the chief tasks of the Organisation, and one 
in connection with which the United States has acquired most valuable 
first-hand experience. At its 1934 Session, the International Labour 
Conference took no definite decision on the question, but it was 
placed on the agenda of the 1935 Session in a form which is somewhat 
analogous to the American system of codes, since it aims at the adop- 
tion of a Convention providing for the reduction of hours of work 
throughout the sphere of economic activity, but allowing the applica- 





.* Cf. Internationa! Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 3, Sept. 1934, pp. 284-286. 
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tion of the reform industry by industry, with the adaptations appro- 
priate to each case. 

At its 1984 Session, moreover, the International Labour Conference 
achieved definite progress in this field by adopting a Convention 
on the reduction of hours of work in automatic sheet glass works— 
to the same effect as that adopted in 1981 for the limitation of 
hours of work in coal mines. It is hoped to secure the partial revision 
of this latter Convention in order to facilitate its ratification. 

In another field, directly allied to the social consequences of 
the depression, the Conference last year obtained an important success 
by adopting an International Convention on unemployment insurance 
and assistance for the unemployed. All the States which ratify it are 
bound to set up a system which will ensure that persons involuntarily 
unemployed shall receive a benefit (compulsory or voluntary insur- 
ance), or an allowance (assistance), or a combination of the two. 

At the same Session, the Conference extended the scope of the 
1925 Convention on compensation for occupational diseases by includ- 
ing additional processes and diseases, one of the diseases so added 
being silicosis. It also adopted a partial revision of the 1919 Con- 
vention prohibiting the night work of women ; the general lines of the 
Convention were left untouched, but certain minor changes were 
made with a view to facilitating ratification by a larger number of 
countries. 

The total number of Conventions adopted by last year’s Con- 
ference was therefore four.! The Conference also accomplished the 
first stage in the preparation of two Draft Conventions to be submitted 
to the 1935 Session for adoption. One of these concerns the con- 
servation of pension rights of migrant workers, a question of particular 
interest for countries having a very complete system of social legisla- 
tion. The other, aiming at the prohibition of the employment of 
women in underground work in mines, is, on the other hand, mainly 
important for countries which are yet only in the first stages of indus- 
trial development. The contrast presented by these two problems 
is characteristic of the wide field of action of the Organisation. 

No less significant is the choice of the questions which the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office has decided to 
bring to the attention of the International Labour Conference for 
the first time in 1935 ; the agenda of that Session comprises, besides 





1 For a detailed account of the proceedings of the Eighteenth Session of the 
Conference, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 3, Sept. 1934, pp. 277- 
320. 
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the problems of the unemployment of young persons and holidays 
with pay, the recruiting of Native labour in colonies and in other 
territories where labour conditions are similar. 

The International Labour Office has drawn up carefully documented 
reports on these various problems to serve as a basis of discussion 
by the Conference.1 It has also made preliminary studies of general 
questions suitable to be brought before the Conference at a later date, 
such as safety of workers in the building industry, the employment 
of children in the cinematograph industry, the recruiting and placing 
of migrant workers, collective agreements, etc. 

Further, entirely apart from any proposal for international regula- 
tions, the Office has investigated, in the light of the experience 
already gained in many countries, the possible lines of a rational 
public works policy, aimed at ameliorating unemployment and creat- 
ing new economic activity.* It may be recalled that last year’s 
Session of the Conference adopted a resolution in favour of more 
co-operation between States in this matter. 

The principal studies published by the Office during the year dealt 
with the organisation of “ Social Services ” in 24 countries *, “ Indus- 
trial Hygiene ” (an account of the basic principles of general regula- 
tions for industrial health) *, “ International Standardisation of Labour 
Statistics’ ®, “International Comparisons of Cost of Living” °, 
“ Hours of Work in Postal Services” 7, “ Safety in Spray Painting ” 8, 
etc. The Office also continued to follow the progress of “ Social 
and Economic Reconstruction in the United States ” with the greatest 
attention, and published a new and particularly important study on 
this subject. ® 

The report of one of the Assistant Directors of the Office, 
Mr. Fernand Maurette, on “ Social Aspects of Industrial Development 





1 International Labour Conference, Nineteenth Session, Geneva, 1935. The 
following reports have been published up to the present : Unemployment among 
Young Persons, Report III (Grey-Blue), 189 pp. ; The Recruiting of Labour in 
Colonies and in Other Territories with Analogous Labour Conditions, Report IV 
(Grey), 282 pp. ; Holidays with Pay, Report V (Grey), 117 pp. 

2 Cf. the study just published : Public Works Policy. Studies and Reports, 
Series C (Unemployment), No. 19. Geneva, 1935. 1v + 166 pp. 

3 Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 11. Geneva, 1933. 
XXIII + 688 pp. 

4 Idem, Series F (Industrial Hygiene), No. 14. Geneva, 1934. 48 pp. 

5 Idem, Series N (Statistics), No. 19. Geneva, 1934. 64 pp. 

® Ibid., No. 20. Geneva, 1934. vir + 146 pp. 

7 Idem, Series D (Wages and Hours of Work), No. 21. Geneva, 1935. 1v + 95 pp. 

8 Idem, Series F, Second Section (Safety), No. 7. Geneva, 1935. 105 pp. 

® Idem, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 20. Geneva, 1934. v111 + 401 pp. 
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in Japan ” +, aroused the greatest interest in industrial, commercial, 
and labour circles everywhere ; the more so as it was a first contribu- 
tion towards the solution of the questions of competition and standards 
of living which have arisen almost universally owing to the rapid 
industrial development of certain countries that, until recently, had 
remained outside the main currents of international competition. 

This question was frequently raised at last year’s Session of the 
International Labour Conference, or at meetings of the Governing 
Body, by delegates of all Groups and from all parts of the world. 

Finally, the great progress achieved in 1934 by international 
social legislation in extra-European countries cannot be too 
greatly emphasised. Of 57 ratifications of Conventions which were 
registered during the year, 44 were by countries of Latin America and 8 
by China. 

If to these developments are added the visits of the Director of 
the International Labour Office, Mr. Harold Butler—in the spring 
to Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, in the autumn to the United 
States and Mexico—the mission of Mr. Maurette to Japan, and those 
made by various officials of the Office to South America, it will be 
found that a steady tendency towards universality stands out 
definitely as the leading feature of the activity of the International 
Labour Organisation in 1934. 





1 Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 21. Geneva, 1934. 
69 pp. 





Trade Associations and Corporations 
in Italy after the Recent Reforms 
by 


Anselmo ANSELMI 
Director-General of Corporations in the Ministry of Corporations 


In accordance with the evolution of the Fascist corporative 
system of trade associations, the Act of 5 February 1934 aimed at 
effective organisation of the corporations on the basis of the main 
branches of industry. In the present article, Mr. Anselmo Anselmi 
proceeds to analyse the provisions of the Act and those of the 
Decrees relating to the twenty-two corporations which have been 
created. After a recapitulation of the principles upon which the 
Italian corporations and trade associations are based, he outlines 
the modifications which have had to be made in the organisation 
of these associations, in order to adapt them to the new tasks which 
they are called upon to undertake. He then studies the improvements 
which have been made in the corporative system properly so called, 
and analyses the general principles which govern the creation and 
operation of the corporations, at the same time explaining the 
standards according to which they were constituted. 

The article is completed by an appendiz, containing a series 
of tables which demonstrate the scheme of organisation of the 
trade associations and the corporative organisation in Italy at the 
present time. 


|* ORDER to understand the changes described in the following 
pages some elementary knowledge is necessary of the basic 
principles of the Italian system of trade associations and cor- 
porations as instituted by the Act concerning the legal regula- 
tion of collective relations in connection with employment 
(No. 563, 3 April 1926) and the administrative regulations 
thereunder (No. 1130, 1 July 1926), the Labour Charter 
(21 April 1927), the Act respecting the reform of the National 
Council of Corporations (No. 266, 20 March 19380) and the 
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administrative regulations thereunder (No. 908, 12 May 1930), 
and other supplementary measures. 

The legal and economic system built up on the basis of these 
enactments (which have already been the subject of several 
articles in the International Labour Review) may be briefly 
summarised as follows. 

Under Italian law the trade association, composed of em- 
ployers, workers, or persons engaged in the arts or liberal 
professions, is a body governed by the rules of public law, 
which, when legally recognised, represents the whole of an 
occupational category, is authorised to levy contributions 
on all the members of that category, and has the power and 
duty to conclude with the corresponding associations collective 
agreements which, subject to the observance of certain rules, 
are binding on all persons belonging to the category covered, 
whether or not they are actually members of the association. 

Strikes and lockouts are regarded as penal offences, the 
State having provided special bodies for jurisdiction in labour 
matters (Magistratura del Lavoro) which adjudicate under 
summary and flexible rules of procedure and with the assistance 
of assessors (experts) representing the parties to the dispute. 

The trade associations, the lowest grade of which covers a 
single province or commune, are grouped vertically in pyramidal 
form in organisations of gradually increasing scope and crowned 
by thirteen Confederations (one for artists and professional 
workers, and two each representing employers and workers 
respectively for the following six economic branches: agri- 
culture, industry, commerce, banking, land transport and 
inland navigation, shipping and air transport). 

Apart from this vertical formation, however, the trade 
associations may also be grouped horizontally; that is to say, 
the representatives of the two corresponding associations for 
the same economic branch (e.g. industrial employers and in- 
dustrial workers) may be grouped together in equal numbers 
to form a corporation. 

The corporation is an organ of the State and not a body 
corporate. Its functions are to draft general rules concerning 
labour, to attempt conciliation in disputes between the asso- 
ciations it covers, to regulate apprenticeship and vocational 
training, to promote, encourage and if necessary support 
financially all measures tending to co-ordinate and improve the 
organisation of production, to set up compulsory public em- 
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ployment exchanges, and to attempt conciliation in the last 
instance in collective labour disputes before they are submitted 
to the labour courts. 

The law does not fix the number of corporations, which thus 
might theoretically be set up in unlimited numbers, but it has 
instituted an organ to regulate and co-ordinate the whole sys- 
tem. This is the National Council of Corporations, which is 
presided over by the Head of the Government and is composed 
of representatives of the trade associations (of employers, 
workers, and professional workers), technical experts, high 
officials of the departments of State dealing with economic 
matters, and representatives of the National Fascist Party. 
It is divided into seven sections corresponding to the seven 
main categories of trade associations mentioned above, and 
its organs are the general meeting, the Central Corporative 
Committee, and special technical committees. 

The National Council of Corporations has very wide advisory 
functions in respect of matters concerning the trade associations 
and corporations and social legislation in general. In addition 
to these, however, it also has very important regulative powers, 
consisting in the drafting of rules for the co-ordination of the 
relief activities of the trade associations and of the various 
measures covering employment relations laid down by collec- 
tive agreement or in any other equivalent manner ; the fixing 
of wage and salary rates and the issuing for certain occupations 
of compulsory regulations binding on all persons exercising 
the occupations in question; and lastly, the drafting of rules 
for the regulation of collective economic relations between 
the various categories of production represented by their 
legally recognised associations. It is this last function of the 
National Council of Corporations in particular, representing 
the development and codification of the principle enunciated 
in the Declaration VI of the Labour Charter, which carries 
its powers over from the narrower sphere of collective labour 
relations into that of economic relations proper and gives the 
corporations an authoritative voice in the latter domain. 

The power of the Council to issue binding rules on economic 
matters is subject to the submission of a unanimous request 
by the employers’ and workers’ associations, and the rules 
themselves do not become valid until approved by the Head 
of the Government. It will be seen below that in respect of the 
requirement of a unanimous request by the associations the 
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recent reform of the Council of Corporations marks a note- 
worthy step forward. 


THE Act or 5 FEBRUARY 19384 


This Act, which is in full harmony with the texts enumerated 
at the beginning of this article, and is a sequel to them, is one 
of the most important of the enactments marking the progressive 
and logical stages in the evolution of the Italian system of trade 
associations and corporations. 

It has been a common criticism of the corporative system 
that the corporations themselves were lacking from it. It is 
true that the transition from activities concerned solely with 
the conclusion of collective labour agreements and the settle- 
ment of individual and collective disputes arising out of labour 
relations (the so-called “trade associations phase’’)! to a 
wider sphere of action verging on the domain of economic 
relations (the so-called “corporative phase’’) had already 
begun insensibly and almost accidentally some time before, 
prior to the creation of the actual corporative organs. At the 
same time, however, a phase intended to be transitional and 


temporary could not be allowed to continue indefinitely.* 
The delay in setting up the corporations proper was due 
mainly to the novelty of the organic system designed by Fascism 
for the regulation of economic relations, to the care the Govern- 
ment has always taken to refrain from hasty and possibly 





1 That the exercise of these functions in connection with the conclusion of 
collective agreements and the settlement of disputes is nevertheless of considerable 
importance is shown by the following figures, compiled by the Ministry of Corpora- 
tions and the Ministry of Justice and illustrating the activities of the trade asso- 
ciation and judicial organs set up under the Fascist system to regulate labour 
relations. Between 3 April 1926 and 31 December 1933, 657 collective labour 
agreements (national and interprovincial) were deposited with the Ministry of 
Corporations, and 11,795 provincial and local agreements with the Prefectures. 
During the same period conciliation procedure, conducted in the last instance at 
the Ministry of Corporations, was initiated in 497 disputes and was successful 
in 340 cases (60 per cent.), unsuccessful in 61 (13 per cent.), while 97 (19 per cent.) 
were abandoned or provisionally dropped. During the same period 34 collective 
labour disputes were settled by award by the labour courts, while the figures for 
offences against labour regulations were as follows: 2 lockouts, 153 collective 
abstentions from work, 661 convictions for non-observance of collective labour 
agreements. 

2 It may be recalled that a Decree of the Ministry of Corporations dated 
6 December 1930 set up a corporation for the entertainment industry (now re- 
organised in accordance with the provisions of the new Act, as described below), 
and that a Decree of the Head of the Government dated 27 July 1931 assigned to 
the various sections of the National Council of Corporations the powers of the 
corporation covering the corresponding economic branch (industry, agriculture, etc.). 
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dangerous steps, and to the necessity of waiting until the organs 
of the trade associations which are the pivots of the new system 
had reached their full structural development and had perfected 
and strengthened their activities and their machinery. 

After eight years’ experience of the application of the cor- 
porative system, however, during which it had proved its 
practicability and the power of its organs to meet the require- 
ments for which they were designed by the law, the time was 
considered ripe to proceed to the actual organisation of the 
corporative bodies which the previous enactments had provided 
for and regulated in broad and general terms. 

This in brief is the origin of the Act of 5 February 1934 
which regulates in detail the constitution, objects, and activities 
of the individual corporations without modifying, except to 
perfect or extend them, the political, legal, and economic prin- 
ciples laid down in previous enactments. 

Before considering in detail the separate sections of this 
Act and the various measures which have followed it (i.e. the 
recent Decrees relating to 22 corporations recently set up), 
some account must be given of the changes in the trade asso- 


ciations system which the Act itself has rendered necessary 
and which have been carried out with the object of adapting the 
trade associations to the new functions that will devolve upon 
them when the newly constituted corporations begin to operate. 


THE REFORM OF THE TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 7 of the Act of 5 February 1934 lays down the 
principle that trade associations which are affiliated to a cor- 
poration shall become independent in the sphere of trade 
association, but shall continue to belong to their respective 
confederations, in conformity with provisions to be issued by 
the Minister of Corporations. 

This principle indicates that a close and organic vertical 
linking-up of the various trade associations, from the local 
associations (for provinces or communes) at the bottom to 
the confederations at the top, was expedient and necessary 
during the first period of the application of the Act concerning 
the legal regulation of collective employment relations, because 
the main object then was to provide a legal framework for, 
and partly indeed to create ex novo, a system of trade organisa- 
tions which had to be closely connected and co-ordinated with 
each other. 
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But when the system of corporations, i.e. the horizontal 
grouping of pairs of corresponding associations, became a 
concrete fact, it was necessary to give a greater flexibility to the 
vertical structure, since otherwise the fundamental basis of the 
whole system would have been precarious. 

The reform of the trade associations—effected by a series 
of Royal Decrees dated 16 August 1934 and published in the 
Gazzetta Ufficiale on 31 August 1934, approving the new rules 
for the confederations and the national trade federations—was 
determined not only by this new principle imposed on the orga- 
nisation of the trade associations by the complete practical 
realisation of the corporative system of grouping, but also by 
the needs which had made themselves felt in the course of the 
previous eight years’ application of the first Act on trade 
associations. 

In regard to this last point, experience had shown that the 
classification in 12 confederations of all the productive activities 
of employers and workers was not entirely an organic one and 
did not fully answer to practical requirements. Hence the 
number of employers’ and workers’ confederations has now been 
reduced : the six categories mentioned at the beginning of this 
article have been cut down to four, the Confederation of Artists 
and Professional Workers being left intact, so that the total 
number of confederations is now nine instead of thirteen. 

Steps have also been taken to simplify the organisation of the 
trade associations which within the great confederations are 
the pivots of the corporative organisation, and to make it more 
flexible and rational. 

At present, therefore, the nine confederations! are as fol- 
lows: the Confederation of Industrial Employers (which now 
covers most land, sea, and air transport undertakings as well) 
and the Confederation of Industria! Workers, the Confederations 
of Agricultural Employers and of Agricultural Workers, the 
Confederations of Commercial Employers and of Commercial 
Workers, the Confederations of Credit and Insurance Institutions 
and of Workers in Credit and Insurance Institutions, and the 
Confederation of Professional Workers and Artists. 

As regards functional changes, these may be summed up 
by saying that under the new system the confederations are 
merely complex and important organs for the co-ordination 





1 For the composition of these confederations, cf. the appendix to this 
article. 
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of the national trade federations, the latter having now become 
the protagonists, so to speak, of corporative activities. 

The occupational category, which may be defined as the 
ideal grouping of all persons exercising identical functions 
in a given process of production, is in fact the basic economic 
unit (legally represented by the trade federation) with im- 
mediate and direct interests. Hence an organically organised 
system of production must assign it a definite function with 
full autonomy to exercise it. 

It may be objected that if this be so the distribution of 
occupational categories should be identical, or at least as 
nearly so as possible, within each pair of corresponding con- 
federations. In actual fact, a mere glance at the occupational 
divisions within the confederations is sufficient to show that 
there are wide differences, both in numbers and in composition, 
between the employers’ and workers’ federations. Generally 
speaking, the former are very much more numerous than the 
latter. The Confederation of Industrial Employers, for instance, 
comprises 45 federations, while that of Industrial Workers has 
20 ; the Confederation of Commercial Employers has 37 federa- 
tions, while that of Commercial Workers has only 4. 

The explanation of this is that the employers’ federations, 
which are mainly intended to fulfil economic functions, are 
more highly differentiated, while the workers’ federations, which 
hitherto have been occupied purely with trade union activities, 
tend to embrace very large numbers of workers. 

Experience of corporative activity will, however, show 
whether complete, or nearly complete, parity is necessary, and 
it will then be an easy matter to make any necessary structural 
changes in either the employers’ or the workers’ federations. 

Another change which experience has shown to be necessary 
is the restriction of legal recognition to the confederations and 
the national trade federations. The only exception is the 
Confederation of Professional Workers and Artists, which, 
owing to the practical requirements of most of its members, 
retains intact its former organisation of legally recognised 
national, inter-provincial, and provincial associations. 

This reform has substantially reduced the number of trade 
associations with legal recognition !, and the trade union system, 





1 The number of legally recognised trade associations has fallen from 1,805 
to 1,209, of which 1,052 belong to the Confederation of Professional Workers and 
Artists. 
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with few exceptions 1, now comprises only two types of associa- 
tion : national federations (associations of the first degree) and 
confederations (associations of the second degree). This, how- 
ever, must not be taken to mean that the local associations 
(inter-provincial, provincial, and communal) have been abolished. 
On the contrary, these will continue to exist and to function 
as the basic and indispensable primary units of ,the system. 
Moreover, it is not necessary that all forms of trade association 
should be legally recognised in order to perform their functions, 
and experience has even shown that such recognition actually 
constitutes a heavy burden on lower-grade associations, in- 
volving an unnecessary expenditure of money and energy with- 
out making any corresponding addition to the effective exercise 
of their functions. 

The reform of the trade associations in the direction of 
increased flexibility and simplification, combined with the 
uniformity conferred on them by the rules which govern them 
both within the same branch of activity and as between the 
various branches, is intended to allow the trade associations 
to perform their functions more fully and more harmoniously. 
Far from being nullified by the corporative system, the trade 
associations, as we shall see, have acquired through it new and 
wider fields of action. 

The new rules define the duties of the confederations uni- 
formly on the basis of the principles described above. They 
may be summarised as follows: to exercise, in collaboration 
with the National Fascist Party, political supervision over the 
affiliated associations; to co-ordinate the activities of these 
associations, and organise and operate services of common 
interest ; to supervise the economic and financial management 
of the associations ; to promote the creation of institutions for 
economic assistance, vocational training, and moral and national 
education ; to appoint their own representatives to all bodies, 
committees, and institutions on which such representation is 
required or allowed ; to negotiate collective labour agreements, 
and agreements to regulate collective economic relations affect- 
ing general interests of the categories covered by the affiliated 
associations. 





1 The Federation of Entertainment Workers, as noted elsewhere, consists of 
a number of national associations, in relation to which the Federation is therefore 
an association of the second degree and the Confederation of Industrial Workers 
an association of the third degree. 
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The federations in turn have the following duties : to promote 
the technical and economic development of the category they 
represent, in the general interests of the nation ; to negotiate 
collective labour agreements or agreements to regulate collective 
economic relations affecting their category ; to appoint or nomi- 
nate representatives of the category to the corporation and to 
all bodies or institutions on which such representation is required 
or allowed ; and to organise assistance for their members. 

In order to perform their functions in outlying localities, 
the confederations have set up offices of their own, called 
Fascist provincial or inter-provincial unions (e.g. of agricultural 
employers, agricultural workers, etc.), which carry on such 
administrative, trade union, and economic activities as may 
be necessary and expedient. 

Lastly, under the new regulations collective labour agree- 
ments may be concluded only by confederations or by national 
trade federations, these, as already explained, being the only 
legally recognised trade associations (except the associations 
for professional workers and artists). In order, however, 
to avoid the necessity of resorting to the central body for the 
conclusion of purely local collective agreements (agreements 
for a province, a commune, or an undertaking), with the con- 
sequent waste of time and delay, it is provided that the federa- 
tions may delegate the power to conclude such agreements to the 
local associations. 

The reorganisation of the trade association system briefly 
described above is designed to lead in practice—always pro- 
vided that experience fulfils the expectations and intentions 
of the legislature—to greater rapidity of procedure, to a closer 
adjustment of the activities of the associations to the actual 
requirements of the individual categories, and to greater freedom 
of action within the framework of the wide common interests 
represented by the various confederations. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE CORPORATIVE SYSTEM 


General Rules for the Constitution and Working of the Corporations 


The corporations, barely mentioned under the description 
of “ central co-ordinating bodies’ in the Act of 3 April 1926 
concerning the legal regulation of collective relations in connec- 
tion with employment, described in general terms by the Admin- 
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istrative Regulations of 1 July 1926 issued under that Act, 
and provided for by Declaration VI of the Labour Charter, 
have been finally regulated in detail by the Act of 5 February 
1984, which defines their powers and the scope of their acti- 
vities. 

The Act does not fix the number of corporations in advance, 
since they must correspond to the actual necessities of national 
economic life, a requirement which may ultimately necessitate 
transfers or changes in the classification considered below. 
It merely specifies that the corporations—which, as already 
mentioned, are organs of the State—shall be set up by Decree 
of the Head of the Government, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Corporations, and after hearing the Central 
Corporative Committee, and that they shall have as Chairman 
a Minister or Under-Secretary of State, or the Secretary of the 
National Fascist Party, nominated by Decree of the Head 
of the Government. 

The Act also leaves unspecified the number of members 
forming the council of each corporation. This is to be fixed 
by the Decree setting up each corporation, which must also 
specify the number of members to be nominated by each of the 
trade associations covered by the corporation. 

In order to allow the corporations to be split up into smaller 
bodies for the examination of problems affecting some of the 
categories covered, or, on the contrary, to allow several cor- 
porations to hold joint meetings, the Act provides for the 
setting up of special sections within corporations representing 
occupational categories belonging to a number of different 
branches of economic activity (e.g. the corporation for pro- 
fessional workers and artists, and that for inland communica- 
tions, are each subdivided into four sections, while the corpo- 
ration for insurance and credit institutions has three sections) ; 
while provision is also made for two or more corporations to 
be jointly convened for the discussion of general questions 
affecting several branches of economic activity. 

Further, the Head of the Government may also issue Decrees, 
on the recommendation of the Minister of Corporations, setting 
up corporative committees to regulate economic activity in 
relation to specified products. For example, a silk committee 
might be set up within the Textile Corporation, in which all 
economic interests concerned in this particular product would 
be invited to collaborate. 
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The Act also provides that the corporation, besides exer- 
cising the powers and performing the functions assigned to it 
by preceding enactments, shall also draw up rules for the collec- 
tive regulation of economic relations and for the uniform 
regulation of production, on the request of the competent 
Ministers, or of one of the associations grouped in it, with the 
approval of the Head of the Government. 

The power of regulating collective economic relations was 
conferred on the National Council of Corporations by section 12 
of the Act of 20 March 1930, but was made subject to the agree- 
ment of all the associations concerned, as well as to the approval 
of the Head of the Government. Thus the new Act, as already 
noted, represents a marked advance towards the regulation 
of economic conditions by these typical public organs, the 
corporations. 

An example may be given to illustrate this point. Hitherto, 
if it had been wished to introduce binding rules for the produc- 
tion and marketing of, say, cotton yarn, it would have been 
necessary for the trade associations of both cotton spinners 
and cotton-spinning operatives to submit applications to this 
effect. Under the new Act, however, application for such rules 
may be made by one of these associations alone, say the workers’ 
association, to the competent corporation, which is of course 
free to consider, discuss, and accept or reject the request. 

Yet another wide field for the regulation of economic 
activities is thrown open to the corporations by the new Act, 
under the provision empowering them, within the branch of 
production for which they are competent, to fix scales for 
benefits and economic services, and also for the prices of articles 
of consumption offered to the public on special terms. 

This provision furnishes the possibility of organic regulation 
within the economic branch, and is mainly designed to enable 
the corporative organs to intervene wherever the creation of 
monopolies or the existence of special privileged conditions in 
the management of goods and services necessary to the commu- 
nity makes such intervention expedient or necessary for the 
protection of the consumers’ interests and of the higher interests 
of the national economy. 

Nevertheless, in order to prevent collective economic agree- 
ments, or the rates fixed for the goods and services mentioned 
above, from favouring the economic interests of given cate- 
gories as against the wider interests of the national economy, 
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the Act wisely provides thai'these’agreements shall wot become 
binding until approved by the general meeting of the National 
Council of Corporations and published by Decree of the Head 
of the Government in the Gazzetta Ufficiale. 

These wide powers of direct regulation of economic activi- 
ties do not mark the limits of the corporations’ duties. Under 
the Act of 5 February 1934, they also have extensive advisory 
functions, since it specifies that they shall give their opinion 
on all questions affecting in any way the branch of economic 
activity for which they are set up, whenever requested to do 
so by the competent public administrative departments. More- 
over, the Head of the Government may issue Decrees providing 
that the public administrative departments shall be bound to 
consult the competent corporations on specified subjects. 

These advisory functions of the corporations in economic 
matters, both optional and compulsory, may and must lead to 
a reconsideration of the utility of all the advisory commissions 
set up by public administrative departments in the various 
branches of their activity, with a view to obtaining expert 
advice and assistance in respect of certain particularly important 
and delicate tasks. As the existence of an actively functioning 
corporation will ultimately render unnecessary or redundant 
all other advisory bodies for the same economic branch, the Act 
provides for the possible suppression of the advisory commissions 
already in existence. 

Lastly, the corporations have one more function of primary 
importance, that of acting as a conciliation authority of second 
instance in collective labour disputes, after conciliation by the 
trade association has failed and before the dispute is referred 
for judgment to the labour courts. This function, too, will 
naturally be exercised by the corporations set up under the 
Act of 5 February 1934. As, however, the councils of these 
corporations are already fairly large, and as experience has 
shown that the practical chances of conciliation in labour 
disputes, often both delicate and important, are so to speak 
in inverse ratio to the number of members of the committee 
or board conducting the proceedings, the Act wisely provides 
that when collective labour disputes are submitted to the 
corporation for conciliation, it shall refer them to a small 
conciliation board consisting of members of the corporation 
selected ad hoc by the President, with due consideration for 
the nature and subject of each dispute. 
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To ‘sum up, thetefore, the corporations have three typical 
kinds of functions: first, a regulative function, which they 
exercise by using their power to issue binding economic rules 
in various forms and of various kinds; secondly, an advisory 
function, either optional or compulsory, for all questions affecting 
the branch of economic activity for which they are set up; 
and lastly, a conciliatory function, for all collective labour 
disputes affecting the occupational categories grouped within 
the corporation. 


The Constitution of the Separate Corporations 


A question which was very thoroughly thrashed out before 
the passing of the Act of 5 February 1934, both by economic 
and political bodies (e.g. in the National Council of Corporations) 
and in the writings of theoretical and practical experts in trade 
association and corporative matters, was how the individual 
corporations were to be instituted, and what criteria should 
govern the classification of economic branches. 

The principal point debated was whether the corporations 
should be based on the occupation or the product—i.e. whether 
they should be formed having regard solely to the various 
occupational categories to be included, or, on the contrary, 
aim at covering a complete cycle of production. 

Between these two conceptions, which on a cursory view 
might be regarded as more or less equivalent in theory, there 
is actually a very wide difference. This may be illustrated by 
an example taken from one of the most typical branches of 
Italian industry, namely the production of silk. Had the occu- 
pational type of corporation been adopted, it would have been 
necessary to set up an agricultural corporation for the cultiva- 
tion of silkworms, an industrial corporation for the winding, 
throwing, and weaving of silk, and, lastly, a commercial corpora- 
tion for the silk trade. If, however, the complete cycle of pro- 
duction is considered, only a single silk corporation is necessary, 
covering the employers and workers engaged in the cultivation 
of silkworms, the winding, throwing, weaving, dyeing, and print- 
ing of silk, and the merchants, exporters, etc., of silk goods. 

The first criterion would obviously have been difficult to 
apply in practice in branches such as agriculture, in which 
economic activity is essentially unitary in character, so that 
there is no relation between the trade association structure of 
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the occupational categories and the individual products. On 
the other hand, the adoption of the second or product type 
of organisation would have resulted in an excessive number of 
corporations, leading to almost insuperable practical difficulties 
in their working. 

The resolution submitted by the Head of the Government 
himself at the close of the discussion at the general meeting 
of the National Council of Corporations in November 19383 
solved the problem by deciding that the corporations should 
be set up for the main branches of production. The scheme for 
the organisation of the corporations approved by the Central 
Corporative Committee at its session of 9 May 1934 is, in fact, 
based on this principle ; but it reconciles the criterion of the 
complete cycle of production, which is undoubtedly of primary 
importance so far as the large branches of production are con- 
cerned, with other elements which cannot be ignored. 

On the basis of these principles, 22 corporations were set up 
by the Head of the Government, by Decrees of 29 May and 9 and 
23 June 1934, divided into three categories as follows : 


(1) Corporations for cycles of agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial production: cereals, vegetable, flower, and fruit 
growing ; grape growing and wine ; oil ; beet and sugar ; animal 
husbandry and fishing ; wood ; textiles ; 

(2) Corporations for cycles of industrial and commercial 
production: building ; metal working and engineering ; clothing ; 
glass and ceramics ; chemical industries; paper and printing ; 
mining and quarrying ; water, gas, and electricity ; 

(3) Corporations for branches of activity providing services: 
professions and arts (with four sections: legal professions ; 
medicine and health ; technical professions ; arts) ; inland com- 
munications (with four sections: railways, tramways, and 
inland navigation; motor transport ; auxiliary transport ser- 
vices ; telephone, wireless, and telegraphic communications) ; 
shipping and air transport ; hotels and restaurants ; insurance 
and credit (with three sections : banks ; savings institutions and 
public institutions ; insurance) ; entertainments. 


As the foregoing list shows, it is impossible to adopt a uniform 
organic system of grouping for the various economic activities, 
since the variety and mutability of economic realities are such 
as to preclude any attempt to confine them within a rigid 
formula. Hence the legislature, while maintaining the main 
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branch of production as the basic element, has been obliged 
in different cases to take other elements into account in classi- 
fying and grouping the various kinds of productive activities. 

In some cases, for instance, account has been taken of the 
destination of the goods produced (e.g. the clothing corporation), 
and in others of the raw materials used (e.g. in all the corpora- 
tions of the first group, representing a cycle of agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial production). In others, again, the 
distinction is based on the technical methods employed (e.g. 
the metal-working and engineering corporation), or on the 
economic or social services provided (e.g. the transport or insur- 
ance and credit corporations). 

The number of members composing the councils of the sepa- 
rate corporations also differs according to the size and number 
of the economic groups they cover. It varies from a minimum 
of 15 for the council of the beet and sugar corporation to a 
maximum of 68 for the chemical industries corporation. 1 

The headquarters of the corporations are in Rome, at the 
Ministry of Corporations; the members of their councils are 
appointed by Ministerial Decree, on the nomination of the trade 
associations of employers and workers grouped in them as re- 
gards the members representing employers and workers (ap- 
pointed in equal numbers), of the National Co-operative Institute 
as regards the representatives of the co-operative movement, 
and of the Secretary of the National Fascist Party as regards 
the representatives of the Party, three of whom sit on each of the 
22 corporations, one being required to take the chair in the 
chairman’s absence. ? 





1 The number of members on the councils of the various corporations is as 
follows : cereals, 36 ; vegetable, flower, and fruit growing, 32 ; grape growing and 
wine, 32 ; oil, 25 ; beet and sugar, 15 ; animal husbandry and fishing, 43 ; wood, 33 ; 
textiles, 58 ; building, 31 ; metal working and engineering, 67 ; clothing, 49 ; glass 
and ceramics, 33 ; chemical industries, 68 ; paper and printing, 30 ; mining and 
quarrying, 26 ; water, gas, and electricity, 25 ; professions and arts, 40; inland 
communications, 50 ; shipping and air transport, 24 ; hotels and restaurants, 20 ; 
insurance and credit, 52 ; entertainments, 34. 


2 By way of example, the composition of the councils of three corporations 
selected from the three groups enumerated above is given below. 

Cereals Corporation. The Council consists of a chairman and 36 members, as 
follows : 3 representatives of the National Fascist Party, 7 representatives of 
employers and 7 representatives of workers engaged in the production of cereals, 
1 employers’ and 1 workers’ representative for the threshing industry, 3 employers’ 
and 3 workers’ representatives for the milling, rice, sweetmeats, and macaroni 
industries, 1 employers’ and 1 workers’ representative for the bakery industry, 
8 employers’ and 8 workers’ representatives for the trade in cereals and other 
products enumerated above, 1 representative of distributive co-operative societies 
1 representative of agricultural technicians belonging to the liberal professions 
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Members of the councils of the corporations must fulfil the 
requirements prescribed for officers of trade associations by the 
Act of 3 April 1926. Members representing trade associations 
must belong to the occupational category they are appointed 
to represent, or must be officers of trade associations. Their 
duties are entirely honorary. 

The chairman of the corporation draws up the agenda, which 
is submitted by the Secretariat of the National Council of Corpo- 
rations (the administrative organ responsible for co-ordinating 
the activities of the various corporations), with the approval 
of any other administrative departments affected, to the Head of 
the Government for final decision. 





and 1 representative of handicraftsmen. The employers’ representatives must 
include 8 representatives of the managers of undertakings : 1 for agriculture, 1 for 
industry, and 1 for commerce. 

Metal-Working and Engineering Corporation. The Council consists of a chairman 
and 67 members, as follows: 3 representatives of the National Fascist Party, 
3 employers’ and 3 workers’ representatives for the iron and steel industry, 2 em- 
ployers’ and 2 workers’ representatives for the other metallurgical industries, 
5 employers’ and 5 workers’ representatives for the transport equipment manu- 
facturing industries (motor cars, motor cycles, aeroplanes, railway and tramway 
equipment, ship-building), 2 employers’ and 2 workers’ representatives for the 
industry for manufacturing wireless apparatus and machinery for the generation, 
transformation, and utilisation of electric power, 3 employers’ and 3 workers’ 
representatives for the industrial and agricultural machinery and apparatus con- 
structing industry, 4 employers’ and 4 workers’ representatives for engineering, 
metal working, and the construction of foundries and plant, 2 employers’ and 
2 workers’ representatives for the optical and measuring instrument, scientific 
instrument, and arms industries, 1 employers’ and 1 workers’ representative for 
the industrial rubber goods industry, 1 employers’ and 1 workers’ representative 
for the industrial leather goods industry, 1 employers’ and 1 workers’ represen- 
tative for the insulated wire and cable industry, 1 employers’ and 1 workers’ 
representative for the goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ trades, 5 employers’ and 
5 workers’ representatives for commercial undertakings dealing in the goods 
enumerated above, 1 representative of engineers belonging to the liberal profes- 
sions, 2 representatives of handicraftsmen, and 1 representative of the co-operative 
agricultural societies. The employers’ representatives must include 2 represen- 
tatives of managers of undertakings, 1 for industry and 1 for commerce. 

Corporation for the Professions and Arts. The Council consists of a chairman 
and 40 members, as follows: 3 representatives of the National Fascist Party, 
3 representatives of solicitors and barristers (2 for barristers and 1 for solicitors), 
1 representative of doctors of economics, 1 representative of notaries, 1 represen- 
tative of non-professional legal counsel, 1 representative of commercial experts, 
1 representative of accountants, 2 representatives of medical practitioners, 1 repre- 
sentative of pharmacists, 1 representative of veterinary surgeons, 1 representative 
of certificated nurses, 1 representative of midwives, 2 representatives of agricul- 
tural technicians (1 for doctors of agronomics and 1 for agricultural experts), 
2 representatives of engineers, 2 representatives of architects, 1 representative 
of surveyors, 1 representative of industrial experts, 1 representative of chemists, 
2 representatives of authors and writers, 2 representatives of artists, 1 represen- 
tative of journalists, 1 representative of musicians, 1 representative of teachers 
in private educational institutions, 4 representatives of industrial and handicraft 
work in the applied arts, including 1 industrial employer, 1 industrial worker,,. 
and 2 handicraftsmen, 1 employers’ and 1 workers’ representative for the trade 
in antiques and modern art. 
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The sessions of the corporation councils may be attended, 
at the chairman’s invitation, by Ministers and Under-Secretaries 
of State, trade union and technical experts, and directors and 
chiefs of service of the various Government departments. 

The conciliation board—to which, as already mentioned, 
collective labour disputes which the trade associations have 
failed to settle must be submitted before being finally referred 
to the labour courts—consists for each case of a chairman 
chosen from among the members who do not belong to the 
categories concerned, and two assessors, one of whom represents 
the employers and one the workers, appointed by the chairman 
of the corporation. The board is assisted by an official of the 
General Secretariat of the National Council of Corporations and 
an official of the Labour Service. The trade association ap- 
plying for its intervention must produce minutes attesting 
the failure of the conciliation proceedings between the competent 
trade associations. 


CONCLUSION 


The framework of 22 corporations, into which the economic 
forces and categories of the Italian nation are fitted by the Act 
whose principles and provisions are analysed above, is the scaf- 
folding on which the varied elements composing economic 
relations are to be built up into an ordered and disciplined 
whole. 

This framework cannot of course be perfect and awaits 
the trial of experience. Nevertheless it has not been modelled 
on an abstract programme, a theoretical Planwirtschaft, but 
is closely and organically adjusted to the fundamental needs 
of the Italian economy. 

The corporative system has instituted through these bodies 
a real form of planned economy in the sphere of production. 
It enables the organically grouped categories represented by 
the corporations to issue rules designed to control and direct 
the economic activities of individuals and groups which have 
hitherto been left entirely free or controlled only by haphazard 
intervention. 

It is common knowledge that Benito Mussolini regards the 
world-wide depression as a crisis of the capitalist system itself, 
following the vast development of this system during the second 
half of the nineteenth century and the first thirty years of the 
twentieth, a view that he has repeatedly expressed, both in his 
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speech at the general meeting of the National Council of Corpora- 
tions on 14 November 1933 and in many other public declara- 
tions. 

Mussolini has declared that by creating the corporations 
and setting them in action Fascism has tried to bring into the 
economic world that element of discipline which has hitherto 
been completely lacking. At the same time, however, he has 
issued an open warning that no miracles must be expected, 
especially if world economic conditions remain as they are at 
present. “ Miracles do not happen in economics, ’’ he stated in 
his recent speech at the Capitol, on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the 22 corporations. “ Politics, of which economics 
is one of the elements and forces, is a matter of will, of organisa- 
tion, and of method. ”’ 

When this will, organisation, and method are directed in the 
field of labour and economics towards the attainment of that 
higher social justice declared by Mussolini to be one of the ulti- 
mate aims of Fascism, the International Labour Organisation 
must needs examine the corporative system objectively, and 
await the arbitrament of its results. 


APPENDIX 
Trade Associations 
A. LEGALLY RECOGNISED EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR CONFEDERATIONS 


Fascist Confederation of Industry : 

1. Federation of clothing manufacturers. 

2 ,, boot and shoe manufacturers and allied leather industries. 
3 hat manufacturers. 

4. a employers in the tanning industry. 

5. wa cotton manufacturers. 
6 

3 

8 


wool manufacturers. 

silk manufacturers. 

manufacturers of artificial textile fibres. 

manufacturers of miscellaneous textile products. 

builders, public works contractors, and allied industries. 
real property owners. 

cement, lime, and chalk manufacturers and manufacturers 
of cement ware. 

pottery, brick and tile manufacturers. 

glass manufacturers. 

manufacturers of chemical products. 

manufacturers of foodstuffs and miscellaneous agricultural 
products. 

manufacturers of mineral waters and ice-cream, brewers, 
and maltsters. 

employers in the milling, macaroni, and rice industries. 
employers in the fishing industry. 

manufacturers of wines, spirits, and similar beverages. 
manufacturers of sugar, sweetmeats and allied products. 


” 
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22. Federation of employers in the engineering and metal-working industries. 
23. employers in the wood industry. 
24. electrical engineering undertakings. 
25. gas and water works. 
26. paper manufacturers. 
27. printers and allied trades. 
28. , publishers. 
29. the hydrothermal industry. 
30. rubber manufacturers and manufacturers of electrical con- 
ductors, plastic substances, and similar products. 
», the art products and dress and furnishing accessories indus- 
tries. 
mining and quarrying industries. 
newspaper publishers. 
theatrical managers. 
municipal industrial undertakings. 
shipping and auxiliary transport service undertakings. 
air transport undertakings. 
railway, tramway, and inland navigation undertakings. 
motor transport undertakings. , 
municipal transport undertakings. 
electrical communications undertakings. 
auxiliary traffic and transport services. 
private educational and training institutions. 
managers of industrial undertakings. 
handicraftsmen. 


Fascist Confederation of Agriculture : 
1. Federation of landowners and tenant farmers. 


2. Pe »» landowners leasing farms. 
3. a »» landowners and tenant cultivators working on their own 


account. 
4. ” »» Managers of agricultural undertakings. 


Fascist Confederation of Credit and Insurance Undertakings : 


1. Federation of national institutions for ordinary credit. 
x »» provincial banks. 
»» private banks. 
financial institutions. 
stockbrokers and exchange commission agents. 
exchange brokers. 
insurance agents. 
insurance undertakings. 
° collectors and receivers of direct taxes. 
10. contractors for taxes on consumption goods and similar 
dues. 
11. popular banks. 
12. rural and agricultural banks and Auxiliary Institutions. 
13. managers of credit and insurance institutions. 


Fascist Confederation of Commerce : 


1. Federation of dealers in cereals, vegetables, and fodder. 
2. bakers and allied trades. 
3. dealers in fruit and vegetable products. 
4. dealers in solid fuels. 
5. dealers in art and craft products. 
6. hotels and tourist agencies. 
7. ‘ restaurants and refreshment houses. 
8. agents and representatives of commercial firms. 
9. retail dealers in monopoly goods. 
10. flower dealers. 
wine and spirit merchants. 
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12. Federation of oil dealers. 
13. - »» grocers. 
14. . »» dealers in cattle and meat. 
15. ie »» dealers in milk and dairy products. 
»» dealers in fish products. 
dealers in preserved meat and miscellaneous foodstuffs. 
;» dealers in wood, furniture, and allied products. 
»» dealers in textile goods. 
dealers in articles of clothing. 
dealers in books, paper, and allied products. 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, and allied trades. 
dealers in iron, metals, machinery, and derived products. 
dealers in motor cars, motor cycles, and accessories. 
dealers in furs, hides and skins, and allied products. 
dealers in chemical products. 
dealers in fertilisers, agricultural machinery, and other 
products for agricultural use. 
dealers in building materials. 
dealers in glass and ceramics. 
dealers in mineral oils, carburants, and lubricants. 
forwarding agents. 
auxiliary commercial services. 
managers of general stores. 
firms engaged in oversea trade. 
»» private nursing homes. 
36. . itinerant salesmen. 
37. >» Managers of commercial firms. 


> 


B. LEGALLY RECOGNISED WorRKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR CONFEDERATIONS 


Fascist Confederation of Industrial Workers : 


Federation of workers in the clothing industry. 
in the water, gas, and electricity industries. 
in the foodstuffs industries. 
in the house-furnishing industry. 
in the paper and printing industries. 
in the chemical industry. 
in the building industry. 
in the mining and quarrying industries. 
in the engineering and metal-working industries. 
in the fishing industry. 
in the textile industry. 
in the glass and ceramics industry. 
employed in electrical communications. 
employed on railways, tramways, motor transport, 
and inland navigation. 
of motor drivers. 
of dockers. 
of workers in auxiliary transport services. 
of seamen. 
‘ie of airmen. 
Federation of entertainment workers, comprising the national associations 
for the following branches : 
(a) Operatic stage, 
Dramatic stage, 
Light opera, revue and variety artistes, 
Sports professionals, 
Cinema actors and technicians, 
Scenic technicians, 
Members of orchestras and bands, 
Employees and technicians in theatres, 
(i) Theatrical operatives. 
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Fascist Confederation of Agricultural Workers : 
1. Federation of technical and administrative employees in agricultural and 
forestry undertakings. 
of share farmers. 
of agricultural wage earners and day labourers. 
of skilled workers in agriculture, animal husbandry, and 
forestry. 


Fascist Confederation of Commercial Workers : 


Federation of employees of warehouses, shops, and forwarding agencies. 
2. es of workers in the foodstuffs trade. 
3. “= of workers in the tourist and hotel industries. 
4. - of employees in professional agencies and offices. 
5. = of house porters. 


Fascist Confederation of Workers in Credit and Insurance Institutions : 


1. Federation of officials in credit, insurance, and taxation offices. 
of workers in credit institutions. 
»» in insurance undertakings. 
employed by collectors of direct taxes and con- 
tractors for taxes on consumption goods. 


9 


” 9 


C. ASSOCIATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL WORKERS AND ARTISTS 


Fascist Confederation of Professional Workers and Artists : 


1. National Association of medical practitioners (92 provincial associations). 
2. of pharmacists (92 provincial associations). 

3. of veterinary surgeons (1 interprovincial and 
90 provincial associations). 

of midwives (92 provincial associations). 

of engineers (92 provincial associations). 

of architects (18 interprovincial associations). 

of surveyors (92 provincial associations). 

of industrial experts (18 interprovincial associations). 
of commercial experts (18 interprovincial asso- 
ciations). 

of chemists (18 interprovincial associations). 

of solicitors and barristers (170 associations for 
areas corresponding to those of the respective courts). 
of notaries (24 associations for areas corresponding 
to those of the Courts of Appeal). 

of non-professional legal counsel (24 associations 
for districts as above). 

of doctors of economics and commerce (18 inter- 
provincial associations). 

of accountants (18 interprovincial associations). 

of journalists (11 interprovincial associations). 

of private teachers (18 interprovincial associations). 
of certificated nurses (9 interprovincial associations). 
of authors and writers (18 interprovincial asso- 
ciations). 

of musicians (18 interprovincial associations). 

of persons engaged in the fine arts (18 interprovincial 
associations). 


Corporative Organisation 
National Council of Corporations : 
Corporative Committee. 


Sections. 
General Meeting. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 
1. 


- _ 
] 
. 


=_ 
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Corporations for Cycles of Agricultural, Industrial, and Commercial Production : 


Corporation for cereals. 

», vegetable, flower, and fruit growing. 
»» grape growing and wine. 

~~ * 

»» beet and sugar. 

»» animal husbandry and fishing. 

», wood. 

»» textile products. 


” 


Ok Crm Co 


Corporations for Cycles of Industrial and Commercial Production : 


. Corporation for building. 
»» metal working and engineering. 
»» clothing. 
»» glass and ceramics. 
», the chemical industries. 
», the paper and printing industries. 
», the mining and quarrying industries. 
»» the water, gas, and electricity industries. 


Corporations for Service Occupations and Industries : 


1. Corporation for the professions and arts, comprising the following sections : 
(a) Legal professions ; 
(b) Medical and health professions ; 
(c) Technical professions ; 
(d) Arts. 
- Corporation for inland communications, comprising the following sections : 
(a) Railways, tramways, and inland navigation ; 
(b) Motor transport ; 
(c) Auxiliary transport services ; 
(d) Telephone, wireless, and telegraphic communications. 
. Corporation for shipping and air transport. 
- Corporation for hotels and restaurants. 
Corporation for insurance and credit, comprising the following sections : 
(a) Banking ; 
(b) Savings institutions and public institutions ; 
(c) Insurance institutions. 
3. Corporation for entertainments. 





The Place of the Doctor in Factory 
Inspection 


by 
Dr. L. TELEKY 


After recalling the part played by doctors in labour inspection 
from its earliest beginnings, the author explains under what 
conditions and in what form they participate in it at the present 
time in various countries. He gives precise details of their colla- 
boration with technical inspectors, and indicates the prerogatives 
which should be theirs in the exercise of their office, and the means 
which should be placed at their disposal for the purpose of their 
scientific work. He also describes the services which they are called 
upon to render in the struggle against sickness and accident, as 
well as in the drafting of various measures concerning industrial 
hygiene. A bibliographical list of important works by various 
medical labour inspectors completes the article. 


I. 


NE of the many possibilities opened up by the introduction 

of the machine methods that form the basis of modern 
industrial development was the employment of children on an 
unprecedented scale. Young children, often no more than four 
years of age, were employed in factories with no limit to their 
hours and under the worst possible conditions — a practice 
doing incalculable harm to the juvenile organism, and conse- 
quently to the general health of the population, and favouring 
the spread of epidemics in industrial areas. It was the doctors 
who first drew attention to this state of affairs and urgently 
demanded reform. In England there were Percival, Thackrah, 
and Gaskell at the end of the eighteenth century ; in Prussia, 
the army doctors in the Rhineland in the thirties of the nine- 
teenth century. Thus our modern systems of protection for the 
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workers owe their origin to the efforts of doctors, and medical 
men generally worked on the committees set up in several 
States (e.g. Prussia) to see to the enforcement of the first labour 
protection laws. 

The Althorp Act of 29 August 1833 in Great Britain? 
may be taken as marking the beginning of the first State factory 
inspectorate. It provided for the appointment of four State 
factory inspectors, who took up their duties on 1 January 1834. 
Of the four original inspectors only one, Leonard Horner, was a 
doctor, and he was given by far the largest area — that of 
Manchester, which contained 2,785 of the 4,160 factories subject 
to inspection in the whole of Great Britain and Ireland in 1837. 
Karl Marx said of him that he had placed the working classes 
of England everlastingly in his debt. At a later date the Chief 
Inspector, Baker, was a doctor, and a certain number of doctors 
were always to be found in the British inspectorate. “ At one 
time several of the highest posts were occupied — and very 
successfully — by doctors. The names of Horner and Baker 
are eternally bound up with one of the most brilliant periods 
of the British factory inspectorate and with the history of 
British social progress in general. There are, on the contrary, 
remarkably few engineers in the lists of inspectors.”?? Even 
at a much later date — but before specialisation among the 
inspectors began — doctors always filled some of the highest 
posts in the service ; towards the end of the century a medical 
man, Dr. Whitelegge, was Chief Inspector. 

In Switzerland an attempt was made to regulate conditions 
of work in the cotton spinning mills in the Canton of Glarus as 
early as 1848, and in 1864 a Factory Police Act was passed which 
contained provisions concerning the employment of children 
and of women before and after childbirth and concerning the 
organisation of a factory inspectorate. Of the three original 
inspectors, one was a medical man — Dr. Nikolaus Tschudy. 
In 1867, in view of the difficulties encountered in enforcing the 
Act, Dr. Fridolin Schuler, who was in practice in the Canton of 
Glarus and had taken an interest in labour questions, was 
asked by the Landamman, J. Heer, whether he would consider 
it a disaster if the Factory Act should fail for lack of an inspector. 
The doctor replied in the affirmative, whereupon the Landam- 





13 & 4 William IV, c. 103. 
2 Viktor ApLER: “ Die Fabrikinspektion, insbesondere in England und der 
Schweiz ”, in Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomik und Statistik, Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1884. 
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man retorted : “ In that case, won’t you make the necessary sacri- 
fice and take on the job? I warn you, though, that you will 
meet with much unpleasantness and possibly with some loss in 
your practice.”” Schuler accepted. He certainly did meet with 
unpleasantness, but when he was asked in 1878 to accept one 
of the newly created posts of Federal Factory Inspector, he 
again accepted. ! To quote Viktor Adler, “ This man made the 
Swiss factory inspectorate what it is to-day : the most efficient 
organisation of its kind in Europe.”’ 

In Prussia an Act to restrict the employment of children 
was passed in 1839, and in 1845 a local committee, including 
some doctors, was appointed to revise it. Medical officers were 
also instructed to inspect factories. A factory inspectorate 
was instituted by the Act of 16 May 1858, with at first four 
inspectors for the chief industrial areas. According to the 
Regulations of 27 April 1891 and 7 September 1897, which in 
the main still govern the selection and training of factory 
inspectors, only engineers may be appointed to the inspectorate. 


II. 


It may appear surprising that doctors should have been 
so prominent in the early days of factory inspection and then 
later have disappeared entirely from the inspectorates (except 
in England. But the reasons why factory inspection gradually 
became the exclusive province of the engineer are not far 
to seek. 

In the first place, while the motive for establishing a factory 
inspectorate was the necessity for protecting the health of the 
workers, especially children and later also women, the means 
adopted to this end constituted a kind of police supervision. 
A false conception of the dignity of their profession, which is 
still by no means infrequent, led many doctors to reject the idea 
of such police work (although it constitutes part of the duties 
of every medical officer of health). Outstanding personalities, 
such as those named above, cast aside this prejudice for the sake 
of serving the community by improving the people’s health. 

A further reason was that, except in Great Britain, the 
social status and the salary of a factory inspector were not 
sufficiently high to attract doctors, whose economic position in 





1 Dr. Fridolin SchULER : Erinnerungen eines 70-jdhrigen. Frauenfeld, 1903. 
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those days was good. But the chief factor leading to the gradual 
substitution, up to the beginning of the present century, of 
engineers for doctors was the circumstance that the steadily 
increasing use of machinery of all kinds greatly increased the 
risk of accidents, and it was therefore to this aspect of factory 
inspection that the attention of the public and of the authorities 
was chiefly drawn. This period of supremacy of the technical 
inspectors, who have done and are still doing very useful and 
necessary work, and who have as wide a field of activity before 
them in the future as in the past, has left a memorial to itself in 
the red-painted guards and fencing that can be seen in the 
fine safety museums erected during this same period. The 
modern engineer, however, aims more and more at achieving 
safety in the construction of the machine itself rather than by 
means of safety devices added afterwards. 

It is a noteworthy fact that even during these decades 
when the practical work of industrial hygiene was almost 
entirely in the hands of engineers, the theoretical side of the 
science was still the province of the doctors. It will suffice to 
refer, in the German literature on the subject, to the works of 
Hirt (1871-1878) and Sommerfeld (1898), Eulenberg’s Hand- 
buch der Gewerbehygiene (1876), and the volume Gewerbehygiene 
(1897) of Weyl’s Handbuch der Hygiene, in which only 3 of the 
12 chapters were by an engineer and only 4 of the 16 collaborators 
were engineers. Two doctors were amongst the contributors to 
the Handbuch der praktischen Gewerbehygiene, edited by Albrecht 
in 1876, although this was a work intended chiefly for the use 
of engineers and factory managers. In the standard English 
work, Dangerous Trades, edited by Oliver (1902), 17 of the 
38 collaborators were doctors. 

An examination of the works produced by engineers in this 
field shows that all of them — with a few exceptions, to be 
mentioned later — are intended to meet directly the practical 
needs of industrial safety and of the factory inspectors. Such 
books are undoubtedly valuable for those engaged in the prac- 
tical work of accident prevention, because they explain what 
is technically possible at the moment; but they do not give 
sufficient attention to methods of controlling the effect on the 
workers of the safety measures recommended (a matter for 
medical collaboration), or to the finer technical methods of 
determining their efficiency in preventing or reducing dust, 
fumes, etc. 
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IIl. 


The original task of the factory inspectors was, it is true, 
in the nature of police work, being primarily the prevention 
of illegal employment of women and children; and at a later 
stage it was their duty to improve machinery so as to reduce the 
number of those ever-recurring accidents which are such a 
sudden and terrifying feature of modern industry (technical 
accident prevention). But gradually the scope of their activities 
became both broader and deeper. It grew broader in that the 
protection of the workers was extended to questions dealt with by 
the contract of employment, such as the safeguarding of wages 
and protection against dismissal, and came to include the 
prevention of unduly long working hours for adult male workers 
— matters that really belong to the province of the economist. 
Except in the very rare cases in which the inspection staff was 
adequately increased, these new duties diverted the inspectors’ 
attention from their original tasks. But the necessity of appoint- 
ing economists to the factory inspectorate, as has been done in 
some countries, cannot be discussed here. 

The work of the inspectors also began to go deeper in that 
attention was paid not only to the more dramatic accidents but 
also to the gradual and often imperceptible undermining of the 
workers’ health by various harmful influences. No doubt there 
is still room for progress in the practical application of measures 
for the protection of women and children, and especially in the 
prevention of accidents ; this latter task in particular calls for 
constant supervision of factories and constant improvements. 
But the tendency to devote more attention to chronic injuries 
and diseases that develop gradually can be clearly seen, as, 
for example, in Germany, where, although it was long before 
doctors were appointed to the inspectorate, two of the most 
outstanding of the technical inspectors, Leymann and R. Fischer, 
studied these diseases and achieved valuable results — in some 
cases in collaboration with doctors — in spite of the difficulty 
they experienced in acquiring the requisite medical knowledge. 
This new development in the work of the inspectors made it 
essential to include doctors in the service, just as the extension 
of the work in other directions made it necessary to appoint 
special experts for special tasks (e.g. electrical engineers in 
England, chemists in the Netherlands). 
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IV. 


From the end of last century onwards, therefore, the appoint- 
ment of doctors to factory inspectorates has spread, and where 
services were being established for the first time engineers and 
doctors were at once appointed side by side. } 

The introduction to the centenary report of the British 
factory inspectorate mentions that towards the end of last 
century the need for special study of different industrial pro- 
blems, in addition to enforcement of the existing law in individual 
factories, became obvious, and the principle of specialist inspec- 
tion was introduced in order to combat these risks more effec- 
tively. A problem attracting special attention was the prevalence 
of lead poisoning as an occupational disease. As stated above, 
a medical man (Dr. Whitelegge) was at that time Chief Inspector 
of Factories. In 1898 Dr. Legge was appointed Medical Inspector, 
and since then the medical inspectorate has been a branch of the 
Factory Inspectorate. At present there is a Senior Medical 
Inspector, Dr. J. C. Bridge, who is responsible to the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and has under him 7 medical inspectors, 
including one woman. Three of these inspectors are attached to 
the central office, while the others are assigned to divisions, but 
may be called upon to work outside their own division on 
occasion. The Mines Inspectorate was established in 1842, and 
a medical inspector was appointed to it in 1928. 

The development of the Belgian factory inspection system 
followed quite other lines. The Inspectorate was instituted by a 
Royal Order of 22 October 1895 and consisted of doctors and 
engineers with the same powers and duties. The Order of 
31 January 1898 divided it into two sections: a Technical and 
a Medical Inspectorate ; the 4 doctors were responsible to a 
Chief Medical Inspector attached to the central office and 
responsible in his turn to the Chief Factory Inspector. Since 
the reform of the system on 25 June 1919, the Chief Medical 
Inspector (then Dr. Glibert, now Dr. Langelez) has been an 





1 The information in this section of the article is taken from the following 
sources : 

(a) “ Bericht tiber die 1. Internationale Tagung der Gewerbeiirzte ”, in Arbeit 
und Gesundheit, 1927, No. 5. Published in English by the International Labour 
Office under the title : The Medical Inspection of Labour ; Studies and Reports, 
Series F, No. 10 ; Geneva, 1926. 

(b) Articles in La Médecine du Travail, Sept. 1933 and July 1934. 

(c) The annual reports of factory inspectors in various countries. 
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independent official on an equal footing with the Chief of the 
Technical Inspectorate. 

The Netherlands Factory Inspectorate came into being on 
1 January 1890. When the Act for its foundation was under 
discussion, it was expressly stated that in principle doctors 
should be excluded from appointment as inspectors. On 1 April 
1903, however, a medical adviser, Dr. Wintgens, was attached 
to the central office; he was quite independent of the Inspec- 
torate and was directly responsible to the Minister of Labour, 
Commerce, and Industry. On the reform of the system by the 
Order of 10 August 1909, the whole Inspectorate was placed 
under the control of the General Director of Labour, who now 
has under him in the central office several technical inspectors 
and a Medical Adviser (at present Dr. Kranenburg) with a 
staff of 5 doctors under him. These medical officers are stationed 
in different towns and work mainly in the district belonging 
to their own centre, but they have the right to visit factories 
in any part of the country. It may be added that there are also 
chemists in the Netherlands Inspectorate. 

In Italy the enforcement of the Protection of Children Act 
of 1886 was entrusted to the industrial inspectors, who had 
existed since 1879 and were responsible for dealing with all 
matters affecting industry. It was not until 1906 that more 
attention came to be paid to the administration of labour 
legislation ; a doctor was appointed to inspect the Sardinian 
mines from the point of view of hygiene, and provisional factory 
inspectors were appointed. But the Factory Inspectorate was 
really brought into existence by the Act of 22 December 1912. 
Doctors were appointed as inspectors on the same footing and 
with the same powers as engineers, but they constituted a sepa- 
rate department under a Chief Medical Inspector (Professor 
Loriga, at present Dr. Di Donna) with headquarters in Rome, who 
was directly responsible to the Minister. The medical inspectors, 
of whom there were 3 in all, could be directly attached to 
headquarters, or allotted to various districts. Until 1927 they 
acted only in an advisory capacity ; an Order of 14 April 1927 
empowered them to exercise direct supervision, and inthe autumn 
of 1988 their number was increased ; it is to be further increased 
to permit of one doctor being appointed to each of the 21 inspec- 
tion districts, and some others to the central office in Rome. 

In Germany the first doctor to serve in a factory inspectorate 
was appointed in 1906. An inspectorate had been set up in 
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Baden in 1879 under the direction of Dr. Woerishoffer, one of 
Germany’s most noted factory inspection officials. In 1906 a 
medical man, Dr. (now Professor) Holtzmann, was appointed 
to the service with the same duties and powers, and at first 
with the same field of activity, as the new technical inspectors. 
By the Service Instructions of 22 October 1920 he was given a 
special position in the administration of the factory inspectorate, 
the head of which is an engineer. 

Bavaria also first instituted a factory inspectorate in 1879, 
but it was not until 1 January 1909 that a State Industrial 
Medical Officer (Landesgewerbear2t) (Professor Koelsch) was 
appointed ; according to the original instructions he was to be 
subordinate to the Chief Factory Inspector, but in practice he. 
was given a very free hand to develop his own branch of the 
work. Since 1933 his connection with the Factory Inspectorate 
has been severed, to the extent that he is now attached to the 
Ministry of the Interior (which includes the Public Health 
Department), whereas the Inspectorate is under the meni! 
of Labour and Economic Affairs. 

Saxony set up a factory inspectorate in 1872, when the 
existing boiler inspectors were given the name of factory in- 
spectors and assigned the task of preventing industrial accidents. 
In 1919 the late Professor Thiele was appointed State Industrial 
Medical Officer, working in the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare along with and on a footing of equality with the Chief 
Factory Inspector for the State. He also advised the Ministry 
on health measures. An Order of 12 October 1921 altered the 
regulations for the appointment of inspectors so as to admit 
economists and doctors as well as engineers. Doctors who are 
thus appointed must pass through the same grades in the service 
as the technical inspectors, but are not required to deal with 
purely technical questions during their training period. In 
personal matters they are subordinate to the chief of the service 
to which they are attached, but in all medical matters they are 
responsible to the State Industrial Medical Officer. 

In Prussia, as was mentioned above, the first factory 
inspectors were appointed in 1853. On 9 September 1921 the 
Prussian Government decided to appoint 5 industrial medical 
officers, and in 1928 the number was increased to 8 (including 
one woman). Prussia was divided into five, and later eight, 
inspection districts. These medical officers are directly subor- 
dinate to the Ministry of National Welfare (now the Ministry of 
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the Interior) and only in personal matters to the head of the 
administrative district to which they belong, whereas the 
technical inspectorate is attached to the Ministry of Labour 
and Economic Affairs. 

In recent years an industrial medical officer has been appoint- 
ed also in Hamburg, Thuringia, and (temporarily) Wiirttemberg. 

The U.S.S.R. has a very highly developed industrial medical 
service, employing 295 medical inspectors in 1926. The medical 
inspectors are on the same footing as the technical inspectors, 
while the labour inspector is held to be senior and must co- 
ordinate the work of the others ; he is not, however, entitled to 
change any instructions issued by the medical inspectors on 
purely medical matters. In every large area the work of the 
medical inspectors is organised by the senior of them. In many 
of the larger centres there are very active institutes for research 
in industrial medicine. 

Portugal established a fully developed Medical Inspectorate 
ef Factories, with a Chief Medical Inspector and 7 district 
inspectors, by an Order of 29 October 1927. 

The Austrian Act of 17 June 1883 instituted a factory inspec- 
torate, to which the first doctor was appointed as adviser on 
matters of hygiene in 1910. He was merely attached to the 
Chief Inspector in an advisory capacity and had noright to inspect 
factories. The system was reformed by the Federal Act of 
14 July 1921, when, after two years’ probation, a woman doctor 
was appointed to the service with the rank of assistant inspector. 
She is attached to the first inspection district and is subordinate 
to the chief inspector of the district, but she can inspect under- 
takings in any part of Vienna, and may be called upon to serve 
in any of the other districts. In practice she is really responsible 
to the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

Poland has doctors in its factory inspectorate ; they hold 
the rank of assistant inspector and are subordinate to the 
district inspectors, who are engineers. 

In Czechoslovakia, France, and Switzerland there are no 
doctors in the inspectorates. In Czechoslovakia — as in Austria 
in former times — their place is supposed to be taken by the 
district medical officers. France tries to meet the need for 
medical supervision by the work of commissions and university 
institutes, while Switzerland relies on the collaboration of the 
Professor of Hygiene in the Federal Polytechnic Institute at 
Zurich (formerly Roth, now von Gonzenbach), and still more on 
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that of the Institute of Medical Jurisprudence of Zurich Univer- 
sity (Professor Zangger). The Swiss Factory Inspectorate is 
at present greatly hampered in its activities by the fact that the 
new legislation on insurance against accidents and occupational 
diseases makes no provision for the Inspectorate to receive the 
notifications of accidents and occupational diseases which 
formerly constituted one of the most valuable bases for its 
work. 

It should be added that in practieally every country — 
whether medical inspectors of factories have been appointed or 
not — the medical officers of health have the same powers and 
the same supervisory duties in respect of factories as in the 
more general field of public health, especially with regard to 
drainage, prevention of epidemics, contamination of the atmo- 
sphere, etc. In many countries (e.g. Germany) they are instructed 
to devote attention to safeguarding the health of workers, 
especially in dangerous or unhealthy undertakings. But the 
medical officers of health are often so overburdened with other 
tasks that they have usually done little towards protecting the 
workers’ health, and it is only in rare cases that the factory 
inspectors have invited their collaboration. In many countries 
it is the medical officers of health — and not, or rarely, the 
industrial medical officers — who are consulted before permission 
to open a factory is given. 

It will be clear from the above account of conditions in the 
various countries that the organisation of the medical inspee- 
torate of factories in the U.S.S.R. differs greatly from that 
in other countries. For that reason it will be left out of considera- 
tion in the following pages. This survey must also omit any 
account of the situation in the United States of America, al- 
though excellent research work has been done there in the last 
few decades into questions concerning the workers’ health and 
great advances have been made in the prevention of accidents 
and occupational diseases. But the regulations on these matters 
are different in the various States, and lack of material as well 
as of space makes it impossible to attempt their description here. 
The same applies to the British Dominions. The following pages 
will therefore be limited to the consideration of the organisation 
and activities of industrial medical officers in those European 
countries that may be considered the most important and most 
advanced in this field. 
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V. 


One conclusion at least can be drawn from the above brief 
outline of the development of general and medical inspection. 
Whereas the technical inspectors were appointed to supervise 
the application of existing legislative provisions for the pro- 
tection of the workers, doctors were added to the existing 
inspectorate (except in Belgium, where the development was 
different) in order to lay the foundations, by their research and 
investigations, for new legislation and to collaborate in its 
administration. The resolution of the Prussian Government 
on the subject reads : “ Five industrial medical officers shall be 
appointed for the Free State of Prussia to assist the technical 
inspectors in matters of industrial hygiene, to obtain fuller 
knowledge of diseases caused by industrial employment and the 
means of preventing and eliminating them, and in general to 
develop the work of industrial hygiene and the protection of the 
workers’ health.’’ This meant that these medical officers were to 
carry on scientific work in the domain of industrial hygiene, 
occupational diseases, and the health of the workers in general. 

The marked emphasis laid on the research work to be done 
by the industrial medical officers, and the circumstance that 
their work was intended as a_ basis for further advances in 
protective legislation, explain why the first industrial medical 
officers were always directly attached to the central office of 
the inspectorate (or closely linked up with it, as in Prussia). 

Another task which they were and are required: to fulfil 
in every country is the dissemination of knowledge on industrial 
pathology among doctors in general and also the instruction 
of the workers in industrial hygiene. 

The activities of the industrial medical officer therefore 
include the following tasks : 


(1) To detect the occupational sources of danger to 
health, and to investigate the causes of occupational diseases 
and injuries, and the means of preventing them : 

(a) in individual cases and individual factories ; 
(b) in groups of undertakings as a whole ; 
(2) To collaborate in the preparation and drafting of laws 


and regulations concerning health conditions in individual 
cases or in branches of industry as a whole ; 
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(8) To collaborate in the enforcement of laws, orders, and 
regulations ; 

(4) To ascertain the effects of such measures ; 

(5) To collaborate in the selection of and assigning of powers 
to doctors entrusted with entrance or periodical medical 
examinations in factories and to supervise their work ; 

(6) To collaborate in the establishment and organisation 
of first-aid equipment in factories ; 

(7) To collaborate in the drafting of legislation concerning 
insurance against occupational diseases ; 


(8) To collaborate in the administration of insurance against 
occupational diseases, especially in the matter of diagnosis ; 


(9) To instruct doctors on questions of industrial hygiene 
and occupational diseases, and to spread such knowledge among 
employers and workers. 


The information required under points (1) and (4) can be 
obtained by visits of inspection, the study of morbidity statistics, 
the examination of large numbers of workers, the analysis of the 
materials employed and of the surrounding air (for dust and 
gas content), the control of ventilation and lighting condi- 
tions, etc. 

Points (2) and (7) call for the presentation of written and 
oral reports, participation in discussions, etc. 

Visits of inspection are necessary again for point (3) and 
to some extent for point (6). 

Point (8) calls for the examination of individual workers 
outside the factory and for some investigations in the factory. 

Point (9) includes courses of instruction at universities and 
technical colleges, lectures to associations and other bodies, 
and articles in daily papers, technical journals, and the publica- 
tions of employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

This list of the varied activities of the industrial medical 
officer again reveals the large amount of scientific research 
he is expected to carry out, especially when it is remembered 
that the determination of injuries to health demands the thor- 
ough examination of large numbers of cases with the help of 
the most modern methods, and the determination of the causes 
of the injury requires exhaustive analyses in the realms of 
chemistry or physics. 

It is thus only by means of long, detailed, and often very 
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complicated investigations that the medical inspector can 
decide whether new measures are required or whether existing 
arrangements are serving their purpose. All this is in marked 
contrast to accident prevention work, in which the dangerous 
nature of a machine or a structure can be ascertained simply 


by studying it attentively. 


VI. 


It is clearly impossible, within the limits of the present 
article, to relate all that has been done in the field of scientific 
research and educational work by industrial medical officers. 
All that can be given is a list of a few of their more important 
works and a few data showing the extent of their literary activi- 
ties. These will be found in the appendix. ! It may be mentioned 
here that some of their research work has been carried out 
under direct instructions from their superiors or in response 
to a request from Parliament. But much of the work is built 
up gradually, and its growth can be traced in their annual 
reports over a series of years. An occurrence, an observed fact, 
or a complaint leads to the collection of a nucleus of information 
and a brief reference in the annual report, but much still remains 
to be explained ; next year or the year after the report contains 
a sequel: reports on similar cases, references to the spread of 
the disease ; and still later, often after many years have elapsed, 
a full investigation of the subject provides ample information 
as to some hitherto unknown or neglected disease, its frequency, 
and its causes — the whole being succinctly described in the 
annual report, with a reference to some special publication which 
deals with it in detail. Examples of this are Henry’s investiga- 
tions among mule spinners, Glibert’s work on hair cutters in 
felt works, and the investigations of the present writer (with 
Zitzke) into baker’s eczema. 

Often, however, the doctor’s investigations are restricted, 
as is only natural, to the elucidation of one or a very few cases. 
Every annual report on the medical inspection of factories 
mentions some such small investigation, which offers interesting 
material for the expert but often does not reveal all the trouble 
required to obtain the result. The more noteworthy of these 
investigations are reported in technical journals; the others 





1 See below, pp. 60-63. 
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are all too easily lost in the (often bulky) volumes of factory 
inspection reports. In order to rescue this valuable original 
material, Brezina edited (1908-1929) his Internationale Uber- 
sichten iiber Gewerbekrankheiten nach den Berichten der Gewerbe- 
aufsichisbehérden der einzelnen Lénder. * 

The list of publications by industrial medical officers in 
many countries given in the appendix mentions only the most 
important works, but provides at least some idea of what they 
have accomplished in the scientific field. It must be emphasised, 
however, that it affords no means of judging either the quantity 
or the quality of the professional activities of any particular 
industrial medical officer, or of the medical inspectorate of any 
particular country. The practice as regards publishing official 
documents or the private works of public officials varies in the 
different countries ; in addition, all industrial medical officers 
have not the same time and inclination to write, or the same 
degree of knowledge and competence. Their authorship, or 
such part of it as comes before the public eye, is after all only 
one side of their total activity; much of their written work 
is to be found in unpublished official reports. They also take 
an important part in official discussions on the drafting or amend- 
ment of regulations. In Great Britain, for instance, they sit 
on committees appointed by the authorities to enquire into 
specific conditions and very often act as secretary, e.g. the 
Health of Munition Workers’ Committee during the war, the 
Medical Research Council and its sub-committee, the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board (now the Industrial Health Research 
Board), and the Scientific and Industrial Research Committee. 
In Germany, they share in the work of the committees of the 
Industrial Hygiene Association, they give lectures to doctors, 
employers, and workers — often an important part of their 
duties — and finally, as one of the principal sides of their prac- 
tical inspection work, they follow up particularly striking cases, 
a task which takes much of their time and often leads to the 
knowledge of new or hitherto unknown risks and the means of 
preventing them. Furthermore, industrial medical officers in 
nearly every country play an important part in the introduction, 
and especially in the subsequent application, of insurance 
against occupational diseases. 





1 Latterly published by Springer, Berlin. 
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VII. 


If we consider the scope and extent of these activities as a 
whole — a detailed discussion of individual points would be out 
of place here — we see that they have two distinct sides: one 
purely medical, the other in the domain of factory inspection. 

On the purely medical side, whatever is done must be done 
from the medical standpoint and with the resources of medical 
science. With such a conception of the work, it is clear that 
it cannot be entrusted to non-medical men, that non-medical 
men cannot be allowed to decide on the nature of the work to be 
done and the method of doing it. It is of course open to any 
outside person to urge the investigation of a particular question ; 
but only a doctor is able to tell whether the question can be 
answered at all, and if so, how, and whether the effort involved 
bears any relation to the results that may be expected. A few 
examples may be given. 

For many years the problem of the diagnosis of lead poisoning 
consisted in the search for the pathognomic symptom, i.e. a 
symptom always produced by lead poisoning and never by any 
other disease, so that it infallibly leads to the diagnosis “ lead 
poisoning ’’. The demand for this came from engineers (sup- 
ported by a few research workers in medical laboratories), for no 
medical practitioner would ever have suggested looking for 
such a symptom, since they all know that no disease has an 
infallible symptom of this kind. 

For many years the path for the entry of lead poisoning 
into the system was supposed to be from the soiled hand to the 
mouth — to the engineer a very obvious one, and to be stopped 
by the simplest technical means (washing facilities). A German 
engineer once asked the manager of a lead foundry where it was 
quite easy to see the lead fumes whether lead could not be 
absorbed by inhalation or through the skin, but no notice was 
taken. It was Dr. Legge who was the first to attack the question 
seriously and by experiments on animals and industrial hygiene 
research to prove the overwhelming importance of the absorp- 
tion of lead through the mouth by inhalation. 

It seems simple to the engineer to protect the worker against 
dust and fumes by a respirator, and he regards workers who 
refuse to wear a respirator as careless or obstinate. Various 
doctors (Schablowski, Brezina, Legge), however, have shown 
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how imperfect the protection so afforded is and how much these 
respirators hamper breathing. 

During the sixties and seventies of last century doctors 
were interested in the problem of pneumoconiosis, not for 
reasons of industrial hygiene, but on purely medical and patho- 
logical grounds. They found that the chief source of risk was 
quartz dust and that the size of the particles found in the lungs 
was as a rule only 1-3». With the discovery of the tubercle 
bacillus this group of doctors lost interest in pneumoconiosis, 
and the engineers who now began to study the problem produced 
drawings and charts which indicated the existence of much 
larger particles, the new idea being that injury was the result 
of the mechanical action of the shape only of the particles. 
The error of this conception persisted until exposed by certain 
doctors (Watkins-Pitchford, Mavrogordato). 

Technical accident prevention has been carried on for decades 
and with great success, but doctors (Vernon, Greenwood) 
and psychologists were the first to draw attention to the in- 
fluence of the atmospheric conditions of the workplace and of 
personal predisposition on the frequency of accidents. 

The point of view from which an engineer regards these 
problems, and the conditions in which he does so, are in fact 
quite different. They lead him to ask wrong questions and 
prevent him from putting forward the most important points. 
But it must also be remembered that only a medical man knows 
whether the questions raised can be answered at all with the 
means available, and whether the money and trouble to be spent 
bear a reasonable relation to the importance of the problem 
and the partial solution that can be obtained. Here again some 
examples may be given. 

It seems very simple to the non-medical man to settle the 
question whether emphysema is particularly frequent among 
sheet-glass blowers. In fact, a very large number of workers 
must be examined, not only by percussion but also with the 
spirometer, in order to determine whether emphysema is more 
frequent among them than among other workers of similar 
age and engaged in similar heavy work. But this question 
at any rate can be settled if enough time and money are spent 
and if sufficient material for investigation is available. 

If, however, the question to be answered is the frequency 
of gastro-intestinal diseases, the difficulties are even greater. 
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The present objective means of determining alterations in the 
gastric juice depend on examinations with the stomach-pump ; 
while these have been carried out on a surprisingly large scale 
by Russian doctors, they are as a rule impracticable in mass 
investigations. X-ray photographs have so far given information 
on a few changes only (e.g. ulcer scar, atony). Practically the 
only possibility to-day, therefore, is to use subjective data, 
a method which is clearly unsatisfactory and unreliable. We 
can only hope that the further developments of X-ray technique 
that are in prospect will provide new means of examination in a 
not too distant future. 

To a layman it seems easy to determine the general state of 
health and the effect of occupation on health by a study of 
sickness fund statistics; and yet how difficult it is in fact to 
obtain even partially dependable results from them. 


VIII. 


The organisation of the work of the industrial medical 
service must thus lie in the hands of a qualified medical expert 
who can assess the difficulties and potentialities of the enquiries 
undertaken ; at the same time, both he and each individual 
industrial medical officer must have power to take action where 
they consider it to be necessary in the interests of labour pro- 
tection, whether in individual cases or for more far-reaching 
enquiries. Even if the industrial medical officer is regarded 
as the “ adviser ’’ of his colleagues of the technical inspectorate, 
this must not be taken to mean that he should wait until he is 
asked for advice. Besides the many psychological inhibitions 
to be overcome by anyone asking for advice — e.g. anxiety 
lest the mere fact of asking a question may lay bare a weakness — 
there may be failure to recognise risks to health through ignor- 
ance, failure to notice slight physical complaints and changes, 
acceptance of easy explanations of sickness and injuries to health 
such as susceptibility, carelessness, previous illness, etc. ; above 
all, there is the idea that anybody understands medicine, 
and therefore of course any engineer, even though he may not 
credit the doctor with the slightest understanding of the simplest 
technical question. The doctor should not have to wait, therefore, 
until he is asked for advice ; he must give his advice unasked 
and have the right to convince himself as to the existing con- 
ditions on his own initiative ; he must be able to inspect a factory 
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unordered and unasked. His right to inspect factories must 
be completely unrestricted, a point to be discussed in more 
detail later. 

For yet another reason, however, it is impossible in the 
field of factory inspection in particular, as in that of hygiene 
in general, to make the doctor subordinate to the engineer or 
in any way dependent on him. In the field of industrial hygiene 
it has always been the doctors who have pressed for action 
and taken the initiative, since in their eyes all that is done 
must centre round the human element, to whose welfare eco- 
nomic interests must be subordinated, and also because it 
is they who ascertain the existence of injuries and defects and 
recognise their sequelae. Engineers, on the other hand, are 
those who act ; they devise safeguards and innovations for the 
removal of defects, carry them into effect, or see that this is 
done. At the same time they exert a retarding influence be- 
cause they are more clearly aware of economic and material 
difficulties. But when innovations have been introduced, it 
is the doctor’s business to examine whether they meet the 
demands made on them and whether all injuries to health 
are averted. It is he who controls what has been devised by 
the engineer. From the point of view of efficient labour pro- 
tection, however, it is not practicable to place officials who 
are responsible for initiative and control under those who are 
responsible for taking action. 

In brief, the industrial medical service must be under 
medical leadership. It must be completely independent of 
other official bodies, and there must be no restrictions on its 
right to inspect factories, its work, and its research. 


IX. 


Obviously, the doctor must be fitted into the machinery 
of State administration. How this has been done in particular 
countries has been indicated above. In Belgium, where medical 
inspection of factories was introduced simultaneously with 
technical inspection, it is a completely independent organisa- 
tion, both being under the Minister of Industry and Labour. 
In Great Britain, where from the first doctors and engineers 
have been on an equal footing in the inspection of factories, 
the medical inspectors form a separate branch of the Inspec- 
torate under the Chief Inspector of Factories, who at present 
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is an engineer but on several occasions has been a doctor. In 
Prussia, and now also in Bavaria, the industrial medical officers 
are under the Ministry which deals with health questions 
(formerly the Ministry of Public Welfare, now the Ministry 
of the Interior), and the technical inspectors are under the 
Ministry of Industry and Labour. This arrangement, too, 
can be fully justified on historical grounds, for in these countries 
it appeared to afford the only means of securing that indepen- 
dence for medical inspection without which fruitful activity 
is impossible. (The writer is unaware whether any changes 
have taken place in this respect during the last few months, 
and if so, what they are.) The German industrial medical 
officers, however, were always under the direction of the doctors 
dealing with these matters in the Federal Ministry of Labour 
(Professor Martineck, Dr. Bauer). 

Whatever the actual arrangements made, the industrial 
medical officers must obviously work in close collaboration 
with the technical factory inspectors, whereas they have very 
little to do with the other branches of the public health service. 
The industrial medical officer meets the technical inspector 
in the course of his work in the factory, but he would have to 
send for the medical officer of health, who has quite other 
duties and, apart from exceptional cases or special instructions, 
has no right of access to the factory: a special right which in 
every country is expressly conferred on the inspectors of fac- 
tories by law. Where the medical officer of health has a full- 
time post, he is as a rule also fully occupied, and has neither 
time nor energy for inspecting factories, which takes a great 
deal of time. Where he has not a full-time post and must have 
a private practice in addition to his official duties, he has also 
too much to do and, if only on account of his private connec- 
tions, is not suitable as a factory inspector. It is true that 
collaboration between the industrial medical officer and the 
medical officer of health may occasionally be useful and desirable, 
and reference will be made later to a particular duty of the 
latter in regard to factory inspection. But the industrial medical 
officer’s colleague in his work is the technical inspector ; they 
must work together and supplement each other’s knowledge. 
How is the line to be drawn between their activities ? Under 
the Belgian system the medical inspector has certain regulations 
to apply, dealing primarily with the protection of health, and 
the technical inspector has others. Any such sharp division 
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appears to be difficult in view of the close inter-relation of all 
factory processes. It would seem that there are some fields which 
the doctor can take as his own (e.g. first-aid equipment, dia- 
gnosis of disease), others which belong to the engineer (e.g. 
safety measures for structures and machinery); but even in 
these fields there are questions on which the other expert may 
suitably be consulted. All the rest, however, must be the 
subject of collaboration, just as in matters of general hygiene 
(e.g. town planning, lighting, heating, drainage), where the 
doctor and the engineer have always worked together, the 
former always as pointing out defects, promoting initiative, 
and controlling results, the latter always as taking the necessary 
action. Each must make his own contribution out of his previous 
training and specialised knowledge towards detection and sup- 
pression of defects. If each remembers the limitations of his 
own knowledge, respects the technical knowledge of the other, 
and places the interest of the cause above the assertion of his 
own rights, then the limits to be observed by each in any par- 
ticular case become self-evident. An engineer who jibs at this 
collaboration — perhaps because he used to believe he had a 
monopoly before medical inspection was introduced, and fears 
the loss of his authority — is of no use in a modern and efficient 
factory inspectorate. It is obvious that a doctor may have 
unpleasant experiences if he has to work with such an engineer, 
and that there can be no real collaboration between them, 
whether they are under the same or different Ministries. But 
the principal difficulty will be overcome if the doctor and the 
engineer are from the outset placed on a footing of complete 
equality, each with his own special superior in the Ministry, 
the latter being similarly on an equal footing. 

The ideal solution, however, seems to be a medical factory 
inspectorate with a doctor at the head, a technical factory 
inspectorate with an engineer at the head, both placed under the 
Minister himself, a Secretary of State, or the head of a ministerial 
department covering other branches of the administration as 
well — preferably the Ministry responsible for social administra- 
tion. 


X. 
It is obvious that the industrial medical officer must have 


an unlimited right to inspect factories. It is only by making 
unexpected visits to the factory at any time of day that the 
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doctor can ascertain what the actual conditions are. If, however, 
he has to act in connection with other authorities or has to 
inspect together with other inspectors, his work becomes more 
difficult and time and energy are wasted. In many cases it 
will be more efficacious for doctor and engineer to arrange to 
inspect together; in other cases, however, this would mean 
waste of time and energy for one and unnecessary constraint 
for the other. Just as in their work there should not be too 
sharp a line drawn between them, so here there should be no 
compulsory connection. All that must be sought is to ensure 
that doctor and engineer meet on an absolutely equal footing 
in any collaboration required by circumstances. 

The next question, however, is the extent to which the 
medical inspector is to use this right, apart from more extensive 
investigations or special instructions. That he must do so in 
cases of notified disease, and also after the issue of new regula- 
tions, in order to see that they are applied and in particular 
to note their results, scarcely needs discussion. Besides this, 
however, he must inspect as many undertakings as he possibly 
can. This appears to be one of the principal duties of the 
industrial medical officer. Even though there may be no special 
reason to do so, and even though no case of sickness, complaint, 
etc., may have been notified, he must inspect undertakings, 
especially “ unhealthy ’’ ones. The conception of unhealthiness 
varies, it is true. Many a large chemical works need no longer 
now be regarded as unhealthy, whereas a scouring powder 
factory which only ten years ago hardly seemed to offer any 
medical interest must now be regarded as “ unhealthy ”’ (acute 
silicosis) ; so also must sand blasting, and shoe factories that 
have introduced modern methods of joining the parts with 
rubber cement. But the medical inspector must also visit 
undertakings that are not known to be unhealthy, for this 
is his only defence against over-specialisation, his only means 
of keeping in constant touch with manufacturing and in- 
dustry as such; it is the only way in which he can get to 
know new processes, recognise the risks they involve, and 
prevent them. The prevention of such risks to health before 
they have actually caused disease and been brought to his 
notice is the ultimate aim of medical factory inspection. This 
is quite independent of the fact that a medical inspector who 
has not been trained by many years of activity can only acquire 
that familiarity with factory industry as such, with the processes 
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of production and with technology, which he needs for the 
explanation and prevention of disease, by inspecting as many 
and varied undertakings as possible. But even an experienced 
man becomes one-sided, fails to keep step with the development 
of modern technology, and loses the incentive to make or 
stimulate new enquiries, if he does not keep himself up to date 
by constantly inspecting undertakings of the most varied 
description. 
XI. 

A further question is the industrial medical officer’s right 
to issue orders. For factory inspectors in general this right 
varies in different countries. In some they do not issue orders 
themselves, but have to request other authorities to do so. 
In other countries they must confine themselves to demanding 
the observance in individual cases of specific provisions con- 
tained in laws or regulations. In these countries it is usually 
possible to draw a clearer line between the provisions which 
the doctor and the engineer respectively can enforce ; but here, 
too, it appears that in most cases collaboration between the 
doctor and engineer is necessary, since there must always be 
consultation and an attempt at persuasion before any orders 
are issued. In yet other countries (e.g. Germany) the factory 
inspector is entitled to issue orders for particular cases, in 
virtue of the general statutory obligation on the employer to 
keep the undertaking as free as possible from dangers to health. 
Here it is usually difficult to separate the powers of the doctor 
and the engineer completely, for the protection of health gene- 
rally necessitates technical measures. For these countries, 
therefore, the following principle is considered to be essential. 
In all purely medical questions, such as orders for the medical 
examination of the workers in an industrial undertaking, the 
method of making this examination, etc., the industrial medical 
officer must always have the right to give orders on his own 
authority. Here there seems to be no need for him to come to 
a previous agreement with the engineer; he should merely 
have to notify the locally competent factory inspector of any 
orders he gives. All other orders must be left to the local fac- 
tory inspector, in the first place because in these cases medical 
and technical questions are as a rule intervolved, and secondly 
because the local factory inspector is in a better position to 
see that the order is carried out by making repeated visits 


4 
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of inspection. If the engineer does not approve the doctor’s 
proposals and agreement is not reached, the doctor must have 
the right to refer the matter to the higher authorities (possibly 
through his own chief, the head of the industrial medical ser- 
vice). It must be the duty of the local factory inspector to 
inform the industrial medical officer of the wording of the orders 
and their application, and in all serious cases the latter must 
himself personally ascertain that the orders are being carried 
out. If provision were not made in this way to ensure that 
the orders the industrial medical officer considers necessary 
for the undertaking were really carried out, he would soon be 
regarded by recalcitrant employers and by the workers as a 
man of words and not of deeds. 

There is no need here to speak of the extensive activities 
of industrial medical officers in regard to the organisation of 
first aid in factories, and reference will be made later to their 
functions in connection with the training and supervision of 
the doctors responsible for making the statutory medical 
examinations of workers in undertakings. 


XII. 


In every country the medical inspectors of factories have 
made important contributions to the preparation of legislation 
on insurance against occupational diseases. In Great Britain 
(e.g. for glass-blowers’ cataract, tar cancer, pneumoconiosis) 
and in Germany (e.g. for pneumoconiosis) they have made 
comprehensive enquiries for the purpose at the request of the 
authorities concerned, thus laying the foundation for legislation, 
and have subsequently taken part in the discussions on its pre- 
paration. In both these countries, as elsewhere, they play an 
important part in the application of these insurance laws, 
even though the laws do not specifically mention them. They 
also help to make the laws and orders in question widely known 
by the many articles they publish and their many lectures 
to medical men, employers, and workers. 

In a number of cases they keep the records of the work 
done by sick workers. They usually give the doctors who are 
responsible for notifying the authorities and issuing the first 
certificates (“ certifying surgeons ”’ in Great Britain, “ qualified 
doctors” (geeignete Arzte) in Germany) instruction on the 
clinical treatment of occupational diseases, and on the law 
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relating to compensation of these diseases, and advise them 
in individual cases. This appears to be the case also in the 
Netherlands. In Belgium the application of compensation 
legislation is largely in the hands of the former Chief Inspector, 
Dr. Glibert, as President of the Technical Committee of the 
Provident Fund. Legislation on compensation for occupational 
diseases has also in many cases laid the foundation for the 
prophylactic activities of the medical inspectors ; it has led to 
the notification of diseases on a larger scale, and to more certain 
diagnosis in each particular case, thus creating a firm basis 
for measures of industrial hygiene, besides reinforcing the 
employers’ interest in effective prevention. To the writer, 
the results of insurance against occupational diseases in this 
field are of much more importance than the actual compen- 
sation granted. 

There appears to be a certain risk, however, similar to that 
to which the technical factory inspectors are exposed by being 
overburdened with reports on economic conditions and by 
their activities in connection with collective bargaining. This 
is the risk that the control of individual cases and the prepar- 
ation of such control may take too much of the industrial 
medical officer’s time and energy. The only cases that he 
should be required to control are those which have to be cer- 
tified for the central authorities or are particularly difficult. 


XIII. 


So far one has spoken of industrial medical officers themselves 
and their field of activity. The men called on to carry out this 
work of research and of advising the central authority must 
not only have quite special personal qualifications, but must 
be able to draw on special resources and to cover a large area. 
As regards resources, a small laboratory is certainly necessary, 
which may be specialised according to the individual officer’s 
special knowledge and personal inclination. But the laboratories 
of all industrial medical officers are on the small side and, the 
writer holds, rightly so. No laboratory could be large enough 
to meet all the needs of an industrial medical officer or to carry 
out all the investigations he requires. Besides, nowadays all 
science is specialised, chemistry as much as medicine. It seems 
quite impossible for any one institution of the kind to employ all 
the assistants the industrial medical officer needs for his investiga- 
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tions. In my opinion the only practicable course, and indeed the 
only right one, offering every guarantee for his investigations, is 
that the industrial medical officer should collaborate now with 
one and now with another technical laboratory or specialist, 
just as he may need them for his enquiries, and that the organi- 
sation of his work and his personal relations with the various 
authorities should be of such a nature that these resources 
are at his disposal whenever necessary. Part of the work of 
all industrial medical officers has alway been done in conjunction 
with other specialists, and this kind of collaboration, in which 
the Americans have set a notable example, appears in these 
days of far-reaching specialisation to be the only right kind. 
It is important to note, however, that laboratory work alone 
cannot lead to any progress in the field of industrial hygiene, 
and that laboratories and institutions cannot replace the 
industrial medical officer’s own activities. Laboratory research, 
as many examples go to prove, is always in danger of losing 
itself in theoretical considerations, and of trying to solve theore- 
tical problems that are, at least for the time being, of no prac- 
tical importance. Often, too, it ignores the kernel of the problem 
from the practical standpoint. It cannot accomplish much 
without the collaboration of the practitioner, who directs it 
towards the important problems and invites it to answer ques- 
tions of practical significance. Progress in industrial hygiene 
can be achieved only by the industrial medical officer and the 
laboratory together, and not by the latter working alone. 

The area covered by the industrial medical officer must be 
large enough to include a great variety of industries, including 
also some of the rarer branches of manufacture. It must in 
any case contain a fairly large number of factories, as nothing 
else will enable him to compare different working methods. 
I am inclined to think that each industrial medical officer 
should deal with a population of three to six million, according 
to the proportion of industrial workers in it. But even so he 
ought to be able, in exceptional cases, to visit undertakings 
outside his area. 

Where the number of doctors in the factory inspectorate 
is higher than this proportion (e.g. Belgium, the Netherlands), 
the factory inspection reports show that only one or two of the 
doctors attached to the central office are industrial medical 
officers (Gewerbedrzte) in the sense considered here. The others 
are medical factory inspectors (drztliche Gewerbeinspektoren), as 
in fact they are sometimes styled officially ; the writer holds that 
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this title is just as appropriate for the medical members of the 
inspectorate, who do not have to carry out important scientific 
and systematic investigations or advise the central authorities, 
as the corresponding title is for the technical members of the 
inspectorate. At the same time, it is considered absolutely essen- 
tial to have such medical factory inspectors. The whole of 
factory inspection must be imbued with the medical spirit. 
The trained eye of the engineer is necessary to recognise those 
defects of machinery and construction which call for removal ; 
the trained eye of the doctor is equally necessary to focus 
attention on the human element and to bring the medical 
standpoint into the numerous undertakings which the industrial 
medical officer cannot enter. It is not only in the central office, 
but also in factory inspection throughout the country, that the 
doctor and the engineer must stand side by side and work 
together. The industrial medical officers of the future should 
be drawn from among the ablest of these medical factory 
inspectors. 

These medical factory inspectors should of course be under 
the orders of the head of the district concerned, but in all medical 
questions and in their activity as a whole they must come under 
the higher authority of the industrial medical officers, who may 
call on them to make special enquiries and to whom they should 
be able to turn in case of disagreement on medical matters with 
their immediate chief (cf. the Saxon regulations and also the 
organisation in force in Italy). 


XIV. 


There are yet other medical services needed in factories. 
These are quite apart from the services of the “ factory doctors ”’ 
appointed on the private initiative of employers, who play an 
important part in the United States and also in many large 
European undertakings ; in the present article, which is con- 
cerned only with State factory inspection, it is not proposed 
to discuss their functions. 

In Great Britain, the unreliability or lack of birth certificates 
made it necessary to appoint special doctors, called “ certifying 
surgeons’, to determine whether children entering factory 
employment were physically fit and had reached the statutory 
age, and to issue the necessary certificates. This need was felt 
earlier than it was in Germany, where the registration of births 
was adequately organised at an earlier date. The British factory 
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inspectors were given the right to appoint the certifying sur- 
geons in 1844. In Germany, the Bavarian Government decided 
in 1853 that no person should be admitted to the work of coating 
mirrors with mercury without the certificate of a medical officer. 
The authorities in other States left it to the employers to select 
the doctor to carry out the periodic examinations prescribed 
by law, until 1905, when the Federal Council for the first time 
issued an Order (on lead foundries) containing a provision that 
the examinations should be made by “ a doctor authorised for 
the purpose by the higher administrative authorities, as notified 
by them to the factory inspector ”’. 

To-day, in Great Britain and Germany, it is the duty of the 
industrial medical officers to collaborate in the appointment 
of these “ certifying surgeons”’ and to supervise their work. 


The British factory inspection reports show what attention 
the medical inspectors of factories have given during the last 
ten years to training the certifying surgeons (who now also issue 
certificates in regard to occupational diseases entitling workers 
to compensation) and to making their work as successful as 
possible. The reports of the German industrial medical officers 


also contain information on their activities in this field. In the 
Netherlands, too, the examining doctors are appointed by 
the factory inspection authorities, and work under the super- 
vision of the industrial medical officers. Some of these examina- 
tions in the Netherlands, and also in Belgium, are carried out 
by the medical factory inspectors themselves. 

It would seem that the medical officers of health would be 
the most suitable persons to act as certifying surgeons. If they 
have a full-time appointment, they are equally independent 
of employers and workers, and their whole activity and training 
render them most suitable to carry on such prophylactic activity. 
They are also the most suitable for making the preliminary 
investigations into occupational diseascs. In Great Britain the 
medical officers of health are often employed as certifying 
surgeons ; in Germany, as investigating and certifying doctors 
(“ qualified doctors ’’). This is the only field in which there 
is and can be any considerable collaboration between the indus- 
trial medical officer and the medical officer of health. Examining 
and certifying the state of health in all fields is one of the duties 
of the medical officer of health, whereas for other problems he 
would first have to study industrial conditions and master the 
difficult special duties involved in medical work in factories. 
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XV. 


A consideration of all that has been done by industrial 
medical inspection must lead to the conclusion that even if 
the number of industrial medical officers is small, they have done 
a great deal of useful work. Their work has laid the foundation 
for a large number of laws and regulations which aim at removing 
risks to the health of the workers in a great variety of under- 
takings, and especially risks leading to specific occupational 
diseases. This aim they have in fact largely succeeded in attain- 
ing. Anyone who has been engaged in work in the field of 
industrial hygiene for several years, or even who is acquainted 
with the literature of the last decades, or has had an opportu- 
nity of inspecting undertakings of the kind in question in coun- 
tries with and without an industrial medical inspectorate, must 
agree that in countries with such an inspectorate the under- 
takings which formerly were particularly unhealthy and else- 
where still are (e.g. white or red lead factories, accumulator 
factories) have completely changed their general aspect and 
equipment. Moreover, the nature of the cases of disease has 
itself undergone a change. Cases of serious lead poisoning, 
serious lead cachexia, have become rare, although there are still 
cases of encephalopathy and paralysis. During barely four 
years of activity as medical officer for industrial diseases 
to the important Vienna sickness funds (1909) the author 
reported on 42 cases of lead paralysis (an annual average 
of 10 for a population of 2 million), but in the following 
years, 1912 and 1913, the number of such cases was very 
rare. During the period 1926-1929, in his inspection district 
of Diisseldorf, which included a large number of lead paint 
factories as well as accumulator factories and lead and zinc 
foundries, the number of cases of lead paralysis for a population 
of 6 million, of whom 1.5 million were engaged in industry 
and handicrafts, was only 20, or 5 a year, and in the last two 
years there were only 3 a year. In the whole of Prussia (popu- 
lation 40 million) the number of cases of lead paralysis notified 
in 1929 was 31. The writer is convinced that the history of 
silicosis will be the same, and that in ten years’ time there will be 
hardly any cases of acute silicosis and very few of serious silicosis. 

The medical successes hitherto gained are not of course 
to be ascribed to the direct activities of industrial medical 
officers in individual factories, but much rather to legislation 
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for particular kinds of undertaking and to insurance against 
occupational diseases, built up on the research and enquiries 
carried out by industrial medical officers and the experience 
they had accumulated. To some extent, however — and this 
the writer has learned from his own experience — they are 
the result of the direct intervention of industrial medical officers 
in particular undertakings. 

It is not easy to produce reliable statistics showing the effects 
of medical inspection in whole countries. It would, for instance, 
be misleading to draw conclusions from the fact that in Prussia 
the number of cases of lead poisoning notified in the second 
year of compulsory notification (1927) was 1,529, and in 1932 
it was only 699, because this would ignore the fact that the 
terrible unemployment of the latter year naturally reduced the 
number of cases of poisoning, and even more that of cases 
notified. The decrease, however, is in part the effect of 
legis!ation and inspection. 

In general, in considering data based on the compulsory 
notification of diseases it must be borne in mind that they are 
only partially reliable, and then only when notification gives 
a claim to insurance benefit. Where this is not the case, no 


one has an interest in notification ; on the contrary, the employer 
and very often the worker is more interested in not notifying. 
The most satisfactory data are those for Great Britain, where 
there has been insurance against occupational diseases since 1906. 


NUMBER OF CASES OF LEAD POISONING AND ANTHRAX 
REPORTED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1900-1932 
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1900 1,058 40 377 33 
1903-1905 601 19 114 29 
1906-1908 11 94 
1909-1911 30 
1923-1925 7 
1926-1928 835 10 


1982 193} 16 5 



































2 Including several branches not shown in the table. 
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For the sake of completeness the figures for 1900, the first 
year for which data are available, and for 1982 are included. 
In the latter year the very low figures are to be ascribed to the 
economic depression. The significant figures are those for the 
triennial periods 1906-1908 to 1926-1928, before the onset of 
the depression in 1929. In considering separate years, the fluctua- 
tions in particular occupations, resulting from fluctuations in 
the volume of employment, have too great an influence. Thus 
in 1931 the number of cases of lead poisoning notified in the 
shipbreaking industry was only 2, but in 1982 it was 36. In all 
the occupations the figures for which go to make up the total, 
there has however been a more or less marked fall, except in 
the accumulator industry. The fall is greatest, as Dr. Legge 
pointed out as early as 1912, in the white lead, pottery and china, 
transfer and colour industries, in which special regulations 
provided for the direct removal of dust by exhaust ventilation 
and periodic medical examination of the workers. Similar 
regulations have since been introduced in other industries. 
In file cutting, partly on account of the introduction of machi- 
nery, i.e. owing to technical progress, lead poisoning has disap- 
peared altogether. In all other important groups of under- 
takings — the only ones mentioned here — the figures have 
fallen heavily, especially in the manufacture of lead paints 
and in the pottery industry. In the manufacture and repair 
of accumulators they have apparently risen, but it must be 
remembered how much this industry has grown during the 
last thirty years ; in 1900 it was only just beginning to develop, 
and now it employs several times as many workers as it did 
then. Anthrax has also diminished. In considering all these 
figures, however, it must be remembered that in normal economic 
conditions compulsory notification is always more complete 
when the workers are aware of the existence and advantages 
of insurance. 


XVI. 


After this glance at the practical results, a survey of the 
development of industrial hygiene as a whole during the last 
few decades shows that since industrial medical officers were 
first appointed, and especially in consequence of their work, 
industrial hygiene has ceased to be empirical and has become 
a science. As long as it lay in the hands of engineers it often 
worked on the basis of somewhat vague ideas about possible 
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dangers to health and resulting injuries. Doctors concerned 
with industrial hygiene usually based their researches on experi- 
ments on animals, and it was often forgotten that the results 
so obtained cannot be applied to human beings without great 
caution, and that in general it is very difficult, if not almost 
impossible, to produce chronic injuries in such experiments. 
The enquiries made at that time by doctors in factories often 
give the impression that they did not realise and describe the 
actual conditions. 

It was not until industrial medical officers got to work that 
the exact methods of modern science were applied to the investi- 
gation of industrial conditions. They introduced dust weighing, 
then dust counting, the South African konimeter, and in parti- 
cular the Owens dust counter and the Greenburg and Smith 
impinger, in research work in industrial hygiene. They used 
exact instruments to measure the carbon monoxide content 
of the air, and Hill’s katathermometer and the effective tempera- 
ture of the Americans Houghton, Yaglou, and Sayers to deter- 
mine the atmospheric conditions of the workplace. After 
ascertaining the exact conditions, the next step was to determine 
their effect on human beings, including those effects which have 
not yet caused disease and death; and for this purpose large- 
scale investigations with all modern methods have been made. 
Thus the science of industrial hygiene has begun to acquire 
a firm foundation, but much still remains to be done. It is 
sufficient to mention that in the matter of the effects of tem- 
perature on human beings we are still only at the beginning 
of our knowledge, that we have still no measure for the early 
stages of the fatigue or “ wear and tear ”’ that ultimately leads 
to premature old age and incapacity to work, and hardly a 
reliable measure for its later stages. Industrial physiology has 
scarcely gained any footing in actual practice as yet. It is 
possible that valuable practical results will also be obtained 
from research into constitutional types, for purposes of both 
vocational guidance and accident prevention. As regards 
accident prevention, doctors must collaborate by further 
researches into the effects of atmospheric conditions, fatigue, 
noise, and lighting, and into the problem of persons with a 
marked accident proneness, and the possibility of curing them 
by psychotherapy, and of keeping them away from dangerous 
work. But quite apart from its importance for accident preven- 
tion, research is necessary in the above-mentioned fields (atmo- 
spheric conditions, fatigue, etc.). 
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The above are only a few of the important duties that can 
be seen to exist to-day, and it will be for the future to show the 
importance of many others. Here it will be sufficient to mention 
that in 1906 the famous hygienist, Max Gruber, in a report on 
the appointment of an industrial medical officer, expressed the 
opinion that it would be quite wrong for doctors to have to 
supervise the general and elementary hygienic equipment 
whose importance has long been recognised, e.g. in regard to 
dust elimination. To-day, however, we know how complicated 
the whole dust question is. 


XVII. 


Much therefore remains to be done; yet in many countries 
there are still no industrial medical officers. For this there may 
be many reasons, put forward by the State on financial grounds, 
or by employers or technical factory inspectors. As regards 
the financial argument, it is sufficient to mention that the 
economic benefit that Great Britain derives every year merely 
from the reduction of the number of cases of lead poisoning 
and the fall in the cost of this disease may be estimated at more 
than the salaries of all the British medical inspectors of factories 
put together. As an example from personal experience the 
writer may mention that from 1905 to 1921 I was medical officer 
for occupational diseases to the important Vienna sickness 
funds, and as such had some of the duties of a State industrial 
medical officer, a post at that time not yet created in Austria. 
In 1905 the number of cases of lead poisoning among members 
of the principal sickness funds was 512; in 1912 it was 1638. 
The annual saving in benefits due to this reduction was several 
times his salary. 

It is true that the alterations in the undertaking that have 
to be made for reasons of health mean additional expenditure 
for the employer. But if these alterations are demanded only 
on the basis of exact medical investigation, much will be saved 
that might be demanded if the investigation were less thorough. 
It is sufficient to refer to the question of dust. No doubt the 
inhalation of all dust should be prevented. But since the work 
of industrial medical officers has shown that quartz dust is 
much more dangerous than other kinds, it follows that the 
prevention of dust and its removal by exhaust ventilation need 
not be equally thorough for all kinds, and that extensive pre- 
cautions are necessary against quartz dust which need not be 
taken against other kinds of dust. 
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As regards engineers, however, experience in every country 
has shown that satisfactory and harmonious collaboration 
is possible, and that it is necessary in the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole. The status of the technical inspector of 
factories is not injured by the work of the doctor. It is improved 
by the esteem won by the medical inspector, which benefits 
the whole of factory inspection. Again from experience the 
writer can say that—apart from a few isolated exceptions who 
could not get over their egocentric standpoint and the fear 
of a loss of prestige—his relations with the technical inspectors 
steadily improved from year to year, and that many who had 
at first feared that the industrial medical officer would interfere 
in the field of their technical knowledge and duties recognised 
in the course of a few years that the doctor had an important 
and quite different task to fulfil side by side with them, and 
that collaboration between them could only facilitate and 
promote the performance of their common task. 

Summing up, it may therefore be said that in every country 
where there is medical inspection of factories it has done impor- 
tant work for public health. In the present state of labour 
protection in civilised countries where child labour in factories 
no longer exists and the problems of mechanical prevention 
of accidents have been solved, at least in theory, the very neces- 
sary further advances, the prevention of occupational diseases 
and other injuries to health, can be achieved only by collaboration 
with the competent doctor. This doctor must act in complete 
independence of the engineer but in close co-operation with him. 
He must have an unrestricted right to inspect factories, and 
must have the means for scientific research at his disposal. 
All financial expenditure on his account earns a rich return by 
the reduction of disease and invalidity, and by the avoidance 
of unnecessary and the introduction of necessary protective 
measures. 


APPENDIX 


SELEcT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following list contains only a few of the principal works of 
industrial medical officers. 


Great Britain. 

T. Lecce : Industrial Anthrax (Milroy Lectures, 1905); “ Report on Glass- 
workers’ Cataract”, in Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops for the Year 1907 ; Ulceration of the Skin and Epitheliomatous Cancer 
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in the Manufacture of Patent Fuel and of Grease (1911); (with K. W. Goapsy) : 
Lead Poisoning and Lead Absorption (London, 1912). 

E. L. Coiuts (with W. S. Smira and R. Squire) : Conditions under which Bron- 
sing is carried.on (1910) ; Smelting of Materials containing Lead and Manufacture 
of Red and Orange Lead and Flaked Litharge (1910) ; (with Hi_pircn) : Manufacture 
of Tinplates and Tinning (1912) ; Effects of Dust in Producing Disease of the Lungs 
(17th International Congress of Medicine ; London, 1918) ; Industrial Pneumo- 
coniosis (Milroy Lectures, 1915 ; London, 1919). His later studies cannot be men- 
tioned here, as they were published after he left the factory inspectorate. 


J. C. Bripce : “ Twisters’ Disability ”, in Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Workshops for the Year 1919; (with Prick): Manufacture and 
Repair of Electric Accumulators (1923) ; and several special studies in the factory 
inspection reports, concerning luminous dial painting, the thermometer industry, 
electric welding, compressed-air tools, first aid, etc. 

E. L. MIDDLETON (with Mack.im) : Grinding of Metals and Cleaning of Castings 
(1923) ; “ Dust Counting in the Pottery Industry ”’, in Transactions of the Ceramic 
Society, 1924-1925 ; and several special studies, especially on dust in factories 
and compressed-air tools. 

S. A. Henry : Epithelioma of the Skin in Cotton Mule Spinners (Report of the 
Departmental Committee to consider evidence as to the occurrence of epithelio- 
matous ulcerations among mule spinners, 1926) ; and studies on the state of the 
blood in lead poisoning, and on trichlorethylene, in the factory inspection reports. 

E. R. A. MEREWETHER (with Price): Asbestos Dust in the Lungs and Dust 
Suppression (3930). 


Belgium. 

D. Guierr : Le saturnis me expérimental (1907) ; Le travail industriel des peaux 
des poils et des crins (1921). 

A. LANGELEz : “ Les dangers de I’émaillage sur fonte *, in Revue du travail, 1931 ; 


‘La fabrication du ciment ”’, in Revuc de pathologie et de physiologie du travail. 


VAN DER MIERDEN : “ L’hygiéne dans le travail de vulcanisation du caout- 
chouc *’, in Bulletin du service médical du travail, 1921. 


Roes : ** Le chromage électrolytique ”, in Revue du travail, 1931. 


Italy. 


G. Lorica : La pneumoconiosi -—— Stato della questione in Italia. 1931, 


Netherlands. 

Before the war, various special studies were published, to most of which the 
industrial medical officers made important contributions, such as the reports on 
the presence of ankylostoma in the ground in Limburg (1910) ; on the effects of 
white lead on the health of painters, lead poisoning in the diamond industry, 
enquiries in white lead factories (1912); and on tanneries in the Netherlands 
(1918). 

Later the separate publication of such special studies ceased, but instead the 
factory inspection reports often contain complete studies, many of them with 
detailed references to the literature on the subject. Instances are the reports on 
the triennial examination of stone-cutters (1923, 1926, 1929), on carbon monoxide 
poisoning by generators (1923) and in garages (1924 ef seq.), on artificial lighting 
(1926 and 1927), on bakers’ eczema (1929), on means of rust prevention, cement 
workers, and sand blasters (1931), on dimethylsulphate poisoning (1930) and fer- 
tiliser industries (1932-1933). Many of these investigations were made by KRaNEN- 
BuRG. In addition, reference is made to the following publications by KRANENBURG : 
“ Tetrachloraethan-Vergiftung in der Flugzeugindustrie,” in Nederlandsche Tijd- 
schrift voor Geneeskunde, 1915, p. 1949 ; (with KessENER) : “ Schwefelwasserstoff- 
und Schwefelkohlenstoffvergiftungen in der Kunstseide-Industrie ”, in Zentralblatt 
fiir Gewerbehygiene, 1925; “Dermatitis durch Hyacinthen und Tulpen”, in 
Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene, 1930, Vol. 7, No. 3; “ Silikosis in den Nieder- 
landen ”, Silicosis Conference, 1930, (Johannesburg). 
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Germany. 
Two industrial medical officers have published a complete catalogue of al! 
their works. 


F. Koetscu : a list of about 800 items (and 82 by pupils) in 25 Jahre Bayerischer 
Landesgewerbearzt. Munich, 1938. These include : Erhebungen in Malergeweribe 
1910-11 (Munich, 1912) ; “ Arbeit und Tuberkulose ”, in Archiv fiir soziale Hygiene, 
1910; “Studien iiber Nitroverbindungen des Benzols und seiner Homologe in 
Munitionsfabriken ” (several articles), in Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene, 1916- 
1918 ; “ Porzellanindustrie und Tuberkulose ”’, in Beitrdge zur Klinik der Tuber- 
kulose, Vol. 42, 1912 ; (with KarEsTLE) : “Arbeitsmedizinische Untersuchungen iiber 
die Wirkung verschiedener Mineralstaubarten ”’, in Beitrdge zum Reichsarbeitsblatt, 
1926 ; “ Einwirkung der Textilarbeit auf die Gebirfahigkeit der Frau ”’, in Zeitschrift 
des Bayerischen statistischen Landesamtes, 1982 ; “ Uber die Gesundheitsverhiit- 
nisse in Saurefabriken”’, in Reichsgesundheitsblatt, 1929, and various studies 
(some with LEDERER) on dusty undertakings in Reichsarbeitsblatt, e.g. rag sorting 
(1930), graphite workers (1933) ; and others in Archiv fiir Gewerbepathologie, c.g. 
glass works (1931), cotton manufacture (1932), manufacture of metallic paints 
(19384). It is impossible to mention here his other important and valuable enquiries, 
articles in handbooks, contributions to the history of industrial pathology, etc. A 
reference may however be added to his Arbeitsmedizinischen Studien in Nordamerika 
und Siidafrika (Springer, 1931). 

L. TELEKY : a list of about the same length in Archiv fiir Gewerbepathologic, 
Vol. 3, 1982. Only some of these works, however, deal with industrial hygiene, 
and many of them, especially those published before 1921, deal with general ques- 
tions of social hygiene, in particular the fight against tuberculosis. Many of the 
works on industrial hygiene and pathology appeared before his period of activity 
as State Industrial Medical Officer in Prussia (1921-1933), e.g. Die Phosphornekrosc 
(Vienna, 1907); “ Zur Kasuistik der Bleilahmung”’, in Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir 
Nervenheilkunde (1909). For the present purpose, only the publications and 
enquiries on industrial hygiene —- about 100 items -——- published or carried out 
during that period are of interest. They include : “Aufgaben und Durchfiibrung der 
Krankheitsstatistik der Krankenkassen ”’, in Veréffentlichungen aus dem Gebiet 
der Medizinalverwaltung, 1928 ; “ Die Statistik der rheinischen Krankenkassen”’, 
in Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1924 and 1929 ; “ Die Streckerschwiiche bei Bleieinwirkung *’, 
in Klinische Wochenschrift, 1923, and (with Scuuuz) in Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene. 
1926 ; a series of dust enquiries, including : (with LocHTKEMPER and ROSENTHAL) : 
Staubgefahrdung und Staubschddigung der Metallschleifer (Schriftenreihe Arbeit 
und Gesundheit, No. 9, 1928) ; (with LocuTKEmPER) : “ Untersuchungen iiber eine 
gréssere Anzahl von Staubberufen”, in Archiv fiir Gewerbepathologie, 1932 : 
(with Zirzke): “ Untersuchungen iiber das Biacker-Eczem ”, idem.; also : 
Untersuchungen tiber den Einfluss der Fabrikarbeit auf Schwangerschaft, Geburt und 
Kinderaufzucht (Schriftenreihe Arbeit und Gesundheit, No. 14, 1930); (with 
GoTTsTEIN and SCHLOSSMANN) : Handbuch der sozialen Hygiene. Vol. U1. Industrial 
hygiene and diseases (e.g., saturnism, hydrargyrism, etc.). Further, reports on the 
results of research in the English-speaking countries, e.g. : Bericht iiber die Ergeb- 
nisse der Staubuntersuchungen in England, seinen Dominions und Amerika (Schriften- 
reihe Arbeit und Gesundheit, No. 7, 1928) ; “ Englische und amerikanische Unter- 
suchungen iiber Temperatur und Feuchtigkeit ”, in Ergebnisse der Hygiene, No. 9, 
1928 ; (with Karz): Bleiaufnahme und Bleivergiftung (translation of Legge and 
Goadby’s book) (Springer, 1922). He also supported the publication of Breztwa’s 
Internationale Ubersicht der Gewerbekrankheiten. 


Other Prussian industrial medical officers : 


Gersis : “ Lebensdauer und Berufsfahigkeit der Glasmacher”’, in Zeitschrift 
fiir Hygiene, Vol. 103, 1924; Organisation des Rettungswesens in Fabriken und 
Beirieben (Schriftenreihe Arbeit und Gesundheit, No. 6, 1929); (with Mryerr- 
Bropnitz, Gross, and others) : Gesundheitsschadigungen durch Anklopfmaschinen 
(Springer, 1931) ; etc. 


BEINTKER (with Scuuttzik) : “ Chronaximetrische Untersuchungen an Arbeitern 
mit Pressluftwerkzeugen ”, in Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbchygiene, 1981 ; and enquiries 
into pneumoconiosis and asbestosis in Archiv fiir Gewerbepathologic, Vols. 2 and 3. 
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NEUMANN (with GELLER): Die Wirkung der Fabrikarbeit der Frau auf die 
Mutterschaft (Schriftenreihe Arbeit und Gesundheit, No. 14, 1980) ; (with MEYER) : 
“ Pilzerkrankungen unter beruflichen Hauterkrankungen”, in Archiv fiir Gewerbe- 
pathologie, Vol. 2. 

Berxe : “Uber Behandlung von Berufskrankheiten” and “ Blausdurever- 
giftung ”, in Zeitschrift fir Gewerbehygiene, 1929 and 1932. 

E. RosentHaL-Deussen : “ Uber Blausdurevergiftungen ”’, in Klinische Wochen- 
schrift, 1928 ; (partly with Lanpav): “‘ Uber Staubwirkungen in der Steingut- 
industrie ” and “ Uber Staubwirkungen in Emailierereien ”, in Archiv fiir Gewerbe- 
pathologie, 1931 and 1933. 

Nuck (with Voitmar): “ Kaltvulkanisieren”’, in Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1988 ; 
(with JAFFEE) : “ Arsenwasserstoffvergiftungen *’, in Archiv fir Gewerbepathologie, 
1932. 

Ho tsteIn : “ Bleivergiftung”, in Archiv fiir Gewerbepathologie, 1931; (with 
BaaDER) : Das Quecksilber (Berlin, Schoetz, 1931). 

Prussian assistant medical inspectors : 

Kaisic : Sammlung der Entscheidungen zur Entschddigung der Berufskrank- 
heiten (Munich, 1932). 

NIEDERLAND : “ Dupuytrensche Kontraktur ”’, in Archiv fiir Gewerbepathologie, 
1932. 

GRoeETSCHEL (with Gurzerr): “ Staublungenerkrankungen bei Granit- und 
Quarzschiefer-Arbeitern ”’, in Zeitschrift fiir klinische Medizin, Vol. 122, and 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1932. 


SAXONY : 

THEE has published numerous works on questions of social hygiene, in parti- 
cular tuberculosis and vocational guidance ; and (with SAuPsE) during his appoint- 
ment as State industrial medical officer : “ Die Staublungenerkrankung der Sand- 
steinarbeiter ’’, in Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene, No. 17, 


1927. He took the initiative in the enquiry on cancer of the lungs among the 
Schneeberg miners. 

KriiGer, Elisabeth, has published several works on the dust question, including 
(with Rostock and SauPe) one on asbestosis, in Archiv ftir Gewerbepathologie, 
1931 ; several works on women’s work, e.g. on that of typists, and on the health 
protection of women in industry. Special reprint of the Federal issue of the annual 
reports of the industrial inspectors, 1925 ; etc. 


Denmark. 


Gupsonsson (appointed only a few years ago) has published with MOLLER 
an account of fluorosis among cryolite workers, showing the existence of an entirely 
new disease, in Acta radiologica, No. 13, 1932. 


New South Wales. 
C. Bapuam : a reference should be made to his many interesting investigations. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Application of the New Social Insurance 
Legislation in France 


The compulsory social insurance system instituted in France by 
the Act of 30 April 1930 consists of two main schemes which to a great 
extent operate separately: a general insurance scheme, covering 
workers in commerce and industry and domestic servants, and an 
agricultural insurance scheme. The risks covered (sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, old age, and death) are divided into two groups, described 
according to the system of financial organisation applied to them 
as accumulation risks (invalidity and old age) or assessment risks 
(sickness, maternity, and death). 

The first report on the results of the working of the social insurance 
schemes was submitted to the President of the Republic at the begin- 
ning of 1934.1 Most of the information it contains relates to the period 
1 July 1930 to 31 December 1931, which was adopted as the first 
financial period for the scheme, but in certain cases the data also 
refer to the calendar year 1932. The figures are nearly always given 
separately for general and for agricultural insurance, and there are 
special statistics concerning voluntary insurance (general and agri- 
cultural) and the special women’s scheme for non-working wives of 
insured men, widows of insured men, divorced women, and widows 
of deceased ex-service men who have not remarried. 

The report closes with two theoretical studies. The first deals 
with morbidity, considered separately for members of the general 
and the agricultural schemes, and is based mainly on the distribution 
by age and wage classes of the 615,000 members of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Fund for Seine and Seine-et-Oise. The second discusses the 
scales of fees (tarifs de responsabilité) adopted by the funds for 
the repayment of medical, surgical, and hospital expenses, and the 
general scale fixed by the Superior Social Insurance Council (tarif 
limitatif des droits a la réassurance) as the limit beyond which the 
insurance funds may not reinsure for additional expenditure. 

The following pages summarise the first report on the application 
of social insurance in France, considered successively from the stand- 
point of scope, insurance institutions, financial resources, benefits, 
and financial management. 


1 Journal Officiel, 8 March 1934, Annexe. 
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ScorE 


The bodies responsible for the registration of insured persons are 
the departmental or, in exceptional cases, inter-departmental services, 
which are administrative and supervisory services directly responsible 
to the Minister of Labour. These services receive the declarations of 
employment which the employers have to make for every insured 
person in respect of whom compulsory contributions are due. They 
register the insured persons on the basis of the declarations made 
by the employer or, in the case of workers employed by several em- 
ployers or working intermittently for the same employer, by the 
workers themselves. Duplicate or unnecessary entries which may have 
been made for one reason or another, in particular as a result of a 
change of job or defective declarations, are then checked and eliminated. 

The statistics of names entered in and removed from the register 
make it possible to calculate the number of compulsorily insured 
persons registered. The returns for 31 December 1932, which appear 
to be more exact and uniform than any of the preceding statistics, 
give the following figures for the various categories of workers covered 
by the Act of 30 April 1930. 

The total number of persons registered under the general scheme 
(workers in industry and commerce and domestic servants) was 
9,259,660 distributed as follows : 


9,184,763 wage earners under 60 years of age and earning less than 
15,000 francs a year (18,000 francs in industrial areas scheduled 
by the Minister of Labour) ; 

42,500 wage earners under 60 years of age earning more than the 
specified maximum but admitted to insurance on account of 
their family responsibilities ; 

875 persons compulsorily insured under the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Pension Act of 5 April 1910, between 60 and 65 years of age 
on 1 July 1930, who fulfil the conditions entitling them to a 
life pension paid by the State under that Act and have not 
yet been awarded this pension ; 

31,522 wage earners between 60 and 65 years of age on 1 July 
1930 who have not satisfied the conditions entitling them to a 
State pension under the Workers’ and Peasants’ Pension Act. 


The total of 927,216 persons registered under the agricultural scheme 

comprised : 

918,567 wage earners under 60 years of age and earning less than 
15,000 (or 18,000) francs ; 

119 wage earners under 60 years of age earning more than the 
specified maximum but admitted to insurance on account 
of their family responsibilities ; 

8,530 wage earners between 60 and 65 years of age on 1 July 
1930, including persons compulsorily insured under the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Pension Act. 
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Separate statistics have been compiled for workers covered by 
special schemes in respect of certain risks, e.g. persons employed by 
State, departmental, or communal authorities, railway employees, 
etc., who are admitted to insurance in virtue of the so-called “ Co- 
ordination Decree”. At 31 December 1932 this category comprised 
8,879 non-agricultural and 66 agricultural workers registered for 
insurance against accumulation risks and 39,536 non-agricultural and 
20 agricultural workers registered for insurance against assessment risks. 

Another series of statistics relates to workers who are not insured, 
but in respect of whom contributions must be paid by the employers. 
They are as follows: 


(1) wage earners under 60 years of age earning more then 15,000 
(or 18,000) francs and less than 25,000 francs : 207,211 non- 
agricultural and 160 agricultural workers ; 


(2) wage earners over 60 years of age who are not eligible for 
insurance, i.e. who do not belong to any of the categories 
mentioned above: 402,474 non-agricultural and 31,311 agri- 
cultural workers ; 


(3) aliens who have resided in France for less than three months 
and are not covered by diplomatic agreements : 2,130 non- 
agricultural and 453 agricultural workers. 


Payment of the joint contribution, which is borne in equal propor- 
tions by the employer and the insured person, is effected by affixing 
stamps to an annual card for accumulation risks and to quarterly 
cards for assessment risks. The affixing of stamps may be replaced 
by franking by a special machine. Special stamps, in books with 
counterfoils, are provided for use by employers whose business in- 
volves the frequent engagement and discharge of workers. Payment 
may also be made in cash or by crossed cheque. The four quarterly 
cards and the annual cards (combined in a contribution book since 
1932) are issued free of charge to the insured persons by the depart- 
mental services. They are returned to the services stamped, machine 
franked, or accompanied by a receipt for payment in cash or by cheque. 

The returns of the departmental services relating to the movement 
of annual and quarterly cards show the extent of their administrative 
activities and give some idea of the measure in which the statutory 
liability to insurance is actually applied. The most significant results 
are those obtained from the statistics of the general scheme. The 
proportion of superfluous registrations is shown by the ratio between 
the number of contribution books issued and the number of persons 
registered as insured. At the end of 1932 there were about 9,260,000 
persons registered, and 8,216,865 contribution books had been issued 
during the year ; the latter figure represents a proportion of 89 per cent., 
showing that superfluous registrations amounted to about 11 per cent. 
of the whole number at the end of 1982. The measure in which the 
law is applied is indicated by the ratio of the number of quarterly 
cards returned to the departmental services properly stamped or 
with a receipt for cash payment, to the number issued to insured 
persons. For 1982 the proportion was estimated at about 70 per cent. 
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on the basis of the ratio of the number of quarterly cards returned 
(approximately 23,140,000) to the number issued, which is taken as 
four times the number of contribution books issued, or approximately 
32,860,000. 

A first estimate of the number of contributors may be made from 
the statistics of registrations and of affiliations to insurance institu- 
tions, but the figures so obtained — 9,000,000 for the general scheme 
and 900,000 for the agricultural scheme — are too high and may be 
regarded as representing an upper limit. 

The results obtained from the statistics of annual and quarterly, 
cards are more reliable. These give 6,450,000 persons liable to insurance 
under the general scheme during the period 1 July 1930 to 31 Decem- 
ber 1982, which is equivalent to 5,800,000 insured persons paying 
contributions over the whole year. For agricultural insurance the 
number of contributors is estimated at 400,000 in 1931 and 600,000 in 
1982. 


INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


Statistics of Funds and their Membership 


The organisation of insurance funds follows the distinction estab- 
lished by the law between accumulation risks and assessment risks. 


Accumulation Funds. 


Invalidity and old-age insurance is administered by primary 
accumulation funds and by the General Guarantee Fund. The latter 
acts as an equalisation and reinsurance agency with the help of the 
two funds under its management, the Augmentation and Solidarity 
Fund and the Guarantee and Equalisation Fund. 

The statistics relating to accumulation funds first classify the 
funds by membership. The results are shown in table I. 


TABLE I. PRIMARY ACCUMULATION FUNDS CLASSIFIED BY MEMBERSHIP 






































General scheme Agricultural scheme 
ieee Percentage | Percenta 
| Number of members | Number of funds of total Number of funds of total 
membership membership 
End of | End of | End of | End of | End of | End of | End of | End of 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
| | 
Under 2,000 | 20 31 1.2 1.3 
14 10 0.5 0.3 
2,000-4,999 ) 6 7 | 30| 25| 
] , 
5,000-24,999 37 37 5.5 5.0 5 10 6.3 11.6 
| 25,000-99,999 16 17 8.5 9.0 2 1 16.0 3.3 
100,000—1 ,000,000 12 12 27.7 29.2 
2 3 73.5 | 81.3 
Over 1,000,000 2 2 57.8 56.5 























Gr 








| 
Total | 81 | 78 | 100.0 100.0 | 35 2 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Se ee NS ee 
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Primary accumulation funds may be formed either by the public 
authorities or by private initiative. The National Old-Age Pension 
Fund was expressly empowered by the Social Insurance Act to 
administer old-age and invalidity insurance. All other primary funds 
were set up by private agencies ; they may take the form of mutual 
benefit societies governed by the Mutual Benefit Societies Act of 1 April 
1898, or workers’ pension funds operating under the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Pensions Act of 5 April 1910 before the new schemes were 
introduced may be transformed. Lastly, works funds set up for pur- 
poses of insurance, assistance, or pensions may be approved as primary 
funds as defined by the Social Insurance Act. 

The statistics relating to accumulation funds under the general 
scheme are summarised in table II. The figures given for the propor- 
tion of the total membership in each category of fund, however, are 
not of very great value, because of the provision for automatic affilia- 
tion to the National Old-Age Pension Fund or to the joint fund 
created by the amalgamation of a former departmental or regional 
workers’ and peasants’ pension fund with a mutual benefit society. 

Agricultural workers are insured either with the National Old-Age 
Pension Fund or with mutual benefit funds for the insurance of agri- 
cultural workers. 

The National Old-Age Pension Fund comprised 37.1 per cent. 
of all compulsorily insured agricultural workers. at the end of 1931 
and 82.5 per cent. at the end of 1932. 

The mutual benefit funds for agricultural workers comprised 62.9 
per cent. of all persons insured under the scheme at the end of 1931 
and 67.5 per cent. at the end of 1932. 


TABLE ‘IL ACCUMULATION FUNDS FOR THE GENERAL SCHEME 
CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OR ORIGIN 























Percenta, f total 
Number of funds a on ie TN . 
Type of fund 
End of 1931 | End of 1932 | End of 1931 | End of 1932 
National Old-Age Pension 
Fund 1 1 34.5 33.3 
Mutual benefit funds 64 63 60.1 61.6 
Mutual benefit funds for 
workers’ pensions 5 4 1.6 1.6 
Regional funds for workers’ 
pensions 2 2 1.3 1.1 
Trade union funds for 
workers’ pensions 3 3 2.2 2.1 
Employers’ funds (section 44 
of the Act) 6 5 0.3 0.3 
Total 81 78} 100.0 100.0 





. 9 of these funds insured ‘against old age only. 
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Assessment Funds. 


Insurance against death, sickness, and maternity is administered 
(a) by primary assessment funds, (b) by departmental or inter- 
departmental federations of primary funds, which undertake reinsu- 
rance, and (c) by the General Guarantee Fund, which is at once a 
body for regulating resources and a fund which replaces the primary 
funds for the service of certain special benefits. 

The classification of the primary assessment funds according to their 
membership is shown in table III. 


TABLE III, PRIMARY ASSESSMENT FUNDS CLASSIFIED 
BY MEMBERSHIP 
































General scheme Agricultural scheme 
Percentage 
Number of members z Percentage of total | Number of 
u or m Number of funds membership adie oie 
os 
End of | End of | End of | End of | End of 1992 | End of 1832 
| 
Under 500 145 114 1 0.3 92 2.0 
500-1,999 290 234 5 2.8 64 7.4 
2,000-9,999 229 275 16 13.9 110 55.0 
| 
10,000-—99,999 155 | 47.5 
137 | 78 19 35.6 
Over 100,000 =| 10 ) 35.5 
| 
Total | 801 788 100 100.0 285 100.0 

















The primary assessment funds for the general scheme were founded 
by mutual benefit societies or federations of such societies (mutual 
benefit funds), by trade associations (trade union funds), by employers’ 
agencies (works funds), or by voluntary associations of insured persons. 

Insured persons who have not joined any fund belonging to one 
of the above categories are automatically affiliated to the depart- 
mental fund. 

Table IV, based on the statistics compiled for the primary assess- 
ment funds for the general insurance scheme, shows the number of 
funds of the various types, according to an enquiry carried out on 
1 August 1981. The figures are not very conclusive, however, as 
a great many trade unions, employers (or groups of employers), and 
voluntary associations of insured persons have formed or promoted 
mutual benefit societies for the purpose of applying the Act. 
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TABLE IV. PRIMARY ASSESSMENT FUNDS FOR THE GENERAL SCHEME 
CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OR ORIGIN 





Percentage of total 








Type of fund Number of funds membership 
Departmental funds 86 63 
Mutual benefit funds 634 34 
Trade union funds 15 1 
Voluntary associations of insured 

persons 56 2 
Works funds 2 one 
Total 793 100 














The primary assessment funds for the agricultural scheme numbered 
285 in all at the end of 1932 and comprised : 


84 agricultural sections of departmental funds, covering 35.9 per 
cent. of all compulsorily insured agricultural workers ; 

106 mutual benefit societies consisting solely of agricultural work- 
ers, covering 54.4 per cent. of all compulsorily insured agri- 
cultural workers ; 

95 agricultural sections of mutual benefit societies not consisting 
solely of agricultural workers, covering 9.7 per cent. of all com- 
pulsorily insured agricultural workers. 


The primary assessment funds for the general scheme have also 
been classified according to the groups with which they appear to 
be connected (table V), although the existence or solidity of the ties 
linking any particular fund to any particular federation cannot be 
guaranteed. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The funds of the social insurance schemes are derived from con- 
tributions paid by the workers and their employers and from subsidies 
from the public authorities. 

The total joint contribution varies according to the wage class to 
which the insured person belongs. It is fixed at 8 per cent. of the basic 
wage, the latter being determined in accordance with the following 


scale : 
Annual wage class Basic daily wage 
Frs. Frs. 
I. Up to 2,399 6 
II. 2,400—4,499 12 
III. 4,500-5,999 18 
IV. 6,000-9,599 24 


V. 9,600 and over 36 
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TABLE V. 


PRIMARY ASSESSMENT FUNDS 
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FOR THE GENERAL SCHEME 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO GROUP TO WHICH THEY ARE ATTACHED 





Membership 
































Percentage 
Number of funds (thousands) of total 
Type of fund membership 
End of | End of | End of | End of | End of | End of 
; 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 1931 | 1932 
l l 
I. Mutual benefit funds : | | | | 
A : Regional 115 | 115 | 1,461 | 1,558} 16.6 | 16.5 
B: Local 90 93 244/ 252; 2.8 | 2.7 
| J. Employers’ funds and occu- 
pational funds : 
} C : Inter-occupational, 
founded under auspices 
| of chambers of com- 
merce 46 46 | 337, 349) 38/ 3.7 
D : Corporative or occupa- | 
tional for insured per- 
sons working for seve- 
ral employers 93 90 314-3330 3.6| 3.5 
E : For workers in a single | 
firm 232 | 224 336, 342; 3.8! 3.6 
III. Funds attached to religious | | 
organisations : F 77 77 585 656) 6.7 | 7.0 
| 
IV. Workers’ funds : G 57 57 261 825 3.0} 3.4 
V. Departmental funds : H 86 | 86 | 5,244 5,623 | 59.7! 59.6 
| Total 796 | 788 | 8,782 | 9,435 | 100.0 | 100.0 








Amount of Contributions 


The proceeds of the sale of insurance stamps and insurance pay- 
ments in cash are paid into a Ministry of Labour account at the Deposit 
and Trust Fund, which thus receives all the compulsory contributions 
of the workers and the employers. As an exception, however, part of the 
contributions assigned to cover the assessment risks of agricultural 
workers is paid directly to the agricultural insurance funds ; this part 
has not been included in the statistics, and appears to be of very little 


importance. 


TABLE VI. TOTAL AMOUNT OF CONTRIBUTIONS PAID 





paid during Contributions paid since 1 July 





ee oe ce 7 

| | Fre. | "coe name 
| 31 Dec. 1930 | 1,496,736,174.32 | 1,496,736,174.32 

30 June 1931 | 1,793,916,647.53 3,290,652,821.85 

31 Dec. 1931 | 1,768,484,690.81 5,059,137,512.66 

30 June 1932 1,631,321,283.06 6,690,458,795.72 

31 Dec. 1932 | 1,630,476,876.62 8,320,935,672.34 
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The monthly variations in the total amount of contributions are 
shown in table VII. 


TABLE VII. MONTHLY TOTAL OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
(Million francs) 























Month 1930 1931 1932 

January — 300 336 

February — 298 253 

March -- 308 254 

April ons 297 299 

| May — 285 242 
| June —- 304 248 
| July 90 301 299 | 
| August 161 282 240 

September 304 286 238 

| October 336 312 321 
| November 289 281 258 | 
| December | 316 306 275 
paciieieaiia = 


These figures suggest the following observations as regards the 
movement of contributions since the inception of the scheme : 


(1) During the first quarter of the application of the scheme pay- 
ments rose very rapidly ; 

(2) During the fourth quarter of 1930 and throughout 19381 the 
movement of payments took the form of an oscillation of increasing 
amplitude ; 

(3) During 1932 maxima were reached at the beginning of every 
quarter, i.e. at the periods for returning the annual and quarterly 


cards, 
The same movement may also be followed in the figures contained 


in table VIII. 

The relative frequency of the various methods of paying social 
insurance contributions is shown by special statistics, indicating in 
particular that, during the second half of 1932, 79.8 per cent. of the 
contributions were paid by means of ordinary stamps or franking 
machines, 0.5 per cent. by special stamps, and 19.7 per cent. by cash 


payments, 
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TABLE VIII. AVERAGE MONTHLY CONTRIBUTION PER INSURED PERSON 
REGISTERED 

J : Month | 1930 1931 ic 1008 
January —~ 33.42 32.66 
February — 32.11 24.36 
March —_— 82.74 24.39 
April — 31.34 28.58 
May — 29.60 | 22.99 
June — 31.22 | 24.97 
July 13.07 | 30.55 | 30.02 
August 21.29 | 28.55 | 24.00 
September 38.37 28.77 23.51 
October 41.90 30.98 31.67 
November 33.87 27.74 25.51 
December 35.24 30.06 | 27.13 














Allocation of Contributions to the Funds 


The amounts paid into the central “stamps account ”’ at the De- 
posit and Trust Fund are distributed among the different institutions 
by a system designed to transfer from the general fund to the accounts 
opened in each fund the sum necessary to cover each risk insured or 
reinsured. These operations are effected by the departmental services. 


TABLE IX. 














SUMS ADVANCED AND FINALLY CREDITED TO THE FUNDS 


























* 1 July 1930 to 31 December 1932. 





(Million francs ) 
Sums advanced to the funds Sums —_ credited to 
Description of funds the funds Er 
Up to 31 Dec. | Up to 31 Dec. | 30 Juiy 1930 to} , 
i »2 1931 P1932 31 Dee. 1931 | During 1932 
| 
Assessment funds 1,620 | 3,244 1,429 | 1,478 
| 
Accumulation funds 907 (2,568 665 | 1,141 
| 
Workers’ and peasants’ | 
pension funds 9 | 10 — | — 
Reinsurance federations 67 143 1721 
General Guarantee Fund 844 | 1,717 — — 
Total 8,447 | 7,677 an a 
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To prevent the payment of benefit from being held up by any delays 
which may arise in the process, the funds receive advances on account. 
The total sums assigned to the funds thus comprise both the advances 
and the amounts finally credited to them. The particulars of the sums 
finally credited, exclusive of the advances made, are taken from the 
reports of the departmental services. 

The amount paid into the insurance contributions account at the 
Deposit and Trust Fund was 1,331 million francs up to 31 December 
1930, 4,900 million francs up to 81 December 1931, and 8,145 million 
up to 31 December 1932. 


Employers’ Payments to the General Guarantee Fund 


Under the Act of 30 April 1930 employers are required to pay a 
contribution in respect of all workers, whether insured or not, whose 
annual earnings are more than 15,000 (or 18,000) francs and not more 
than 25,000 francs. The rate of this contribution was fixed for 1930 
at two-thirds and for 1931 and 1932 at half the contribution payable 
for an insured person belonging to the fifth wage class. The amount 
received by the General Guarantee Fund under this head was 27,976,707 
francs up to 31 December 1931 and 54,068,226 francs during 1932. 

The General Guarantee Fund also receives payments in respect 
of pensioned workers over 60 years of age and foreign workers who have 
been employed in France for less than three months and are not covered 
by a diplomatic agreement. Under this head the Fund received 
63,355,677 francs up to 31 December 1931 and 95,464,138 francs 
during 1932. 

BENEFITS 


The expenditure of the social insurance schemes began on 1 October 
1930 with the payment of sickness and maternity benefit. Benefits 
at death became payable only as from 1 July 1931, and no invalidity 
pensions were paid up to 31 December 1931, as the qualifying period 
of two years could not be completed before the end of the first financial 
‘period. As regards old-age insurance, no expenditure can be made 
before 1935, a minimum period of five years’ payment of contributions 
being imposed during the transitional period. 

To sum up, therefore, during the first financial period the insurance 
institutions were only required to pay benefits in cash and in kind on 
account of assessment risks. 

The cash benefits included : 

(1) a daily allowance equal to half the basic wage from the sixth 
day after the beginning of the sickness or the accident and 
until recovery or until the expiry of a period of six months ; 

(2) half the fraction of the contribution which must be assigned 
to old-age insurance from the sixteenth day after the 
beginning of the sickness or the accident and for as long as 
the daily allowance continues to be paid ; 

(3) a nursing bonus in the form of a monthly allowance of 150 francs 
for the first four months, 100 francs for the fifth and sixth 
months, and 50 frances from the seventh to the ninth month ; 

















(4) as an alternative to the nursing bonus, milk tickets may be 
granted for the period and to the amount prescribed by the 
doctor, up to a maximum value of two-thirds of the nursing 


bonus ; 


(5) a lump sum at death fixed at 20 per cent. of the average annual 
wage of the insured person, with a guaranteed minimum of 
1,000 francs in the case of an insured person who has paid 
his annual contributions regularly since registration, but 
provided that it may not exceed two-thirds of the actual 
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wages of the deceased. 


Benefits in kind included medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical 
expenses, dental attendance, the cost of maintenance in hospital 
or curative institutions, treatment in nursing institutions and dispens- 
aries, allowances paid instead of medical treatment, and the reimburse- 
ment of the cost of medical attendance granted under the public 


medical scheme. 





TABLE X. TOTAL BENEFITS PAID IN 1930-1931 
(Thousand francs) 
Benefits Beneficia ies 





Sickness |Maternity| Death | “Total 


75 








General scheme (compulsory and special) * 





Cash benefits 
Cash benefits 
Benefits in kind 
Benefits in kind 
Benefits in kind 
Miscellaneous expenses 


Insured person 
Insured person’s family 2 
Insured person 
Wife or husband 
Children 





| 
373,976) 


6,672) 
280,646) 
85,732) 


65,807 


7,381 





(supervision, etc.) 
Total 








| 
6,716 | 820,214 





Agricultural scheme (compulsory) 





Cash benefits 
Cash benefits 
Benefits in kind 
Benefits in kind 
Benefits in kind 


Miscellaneous expenses 
(supervision, etc.) 











Insured person 
Insured person’s family * 
Insured person 
Wife or husband 
Children 








12,419 
175 
13,796 
6,990 
4,567 


100 





Total | 











2 Including half-contributions to old-age insurance. 


* Benefits payable to the wife or husband, children, or dependants in the ascending line 


in this order. 


} 


| 


| 





38,047 
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Particulars as to expenditure on benefit on account of assessment 
risks for the period 1 October 1930 to 31 December 1931 were not 
obtained for all insurance institutions. Hence the statistics given 
below do not relate to all assessment funds but are based on the pre- 
liminary accounts of 756 primary funds for general insurance, covering 
98.4 per cent. of the insured, and 238 agricultural funds, covering 95 
per cent. of the compulsorily insured and 62 per cent. of the voluntarily 
insured agricultural workers. 

From the above returns estimates of the expenditure incurred on 
all insured persons have been made by extrapolation. These are shown 
in table XI. 


TABLE XI. ESTIMATE OF TOTAL BENEFITS GRANTED TO ALL INSURED 
PERSONS FOR THE PERIOD 1 OCTOBER 1930 To 31 DECEMBER 1931 




















(Million francs) 
’ Compulsory insurance Voluntary agricul- | 
Risk tural insurance 
General | Agricultural 
Sickness 682 29.3 4.6 
Maternity 145 10.6 
0.7 
Death 7 0.2 
Total 834 40.1 5.3 




















Table XII shows the classification of benefits according to bene- 
ficiaries. 


TABLE XII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BENEFITS ACCORDING TO 











BENEFICIARIES 
Scheme Insured person —— Various 
General : compulsory 79.8 19.3 0.9 
Agricultural : compulsory 68.9 30.9 0.2 
Agricultural : voluntary 50.6 49.1 0.3 




















To the expenditure of the primary assessment funds must be added 
that of the General Guarantee Fund, which is responsible for the pay- 
ment of various supplements that are enumerated in table XIII. 
These supplements are paid by the primary funds on account of the 
General Guarantee Fund ; as the settlement of accounts necessarily 
takes some time, the expenditure for one financial period may figure in 
the statistics for the following one. It is therefore of interest to con- 
sider the figures for 1932 in conjunction with those for 1980-1931. 
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TABLE XIII. EXPENDITURE OF THE GENERAL GUARANTEE FUND 











1 October 1930 
Item to 1932 
| 31 December 1931 
: Jaunietinimmiabiadaas 
Compulsory insurance : Frs. Frs. 
Completion of capital sum on 
death 16,856.28 481,302.89 
Supplements for dependants : 
Sickness, maternity 9,077,951.22 | 17,254,100.13 
Death 54,400.00 |  — 1,115,700.00 
Orphans’ pensions — | 78,481.83 
, Voluntary insurance 7,387.00 | 40,801.75 
| Special insurance 84,585.50 | 80,983.00 
} | 
| 
Total 9,191,180.00 19,051,369.60 








On the basis of the results obtained for all benefits, the average 
expenditure per head may be calculated by considering either the num- 
ber of persons registered or the number of persons paying contributions. 
The average expenditure per insured person registered is estimated 
at 99.15 francs in the general scheme and 50.45 francs in the agricul- 
tural scheme. The average expenditure per person paying contributions 
is naturally higher, amounting to 144.15 francs in the general scheme 
and about 100 francs in the agricultural scheme. In considering these 
figures, however, it must be borne in mind that during the first period 
of the application of the Act the benefit scheme was not in complete 
operation because a great many of the insured were still unaware of the 
extent of their rights or began to contribute only in September or 
October 1930, and also because benefits on death did not become pay- 
able until 1 July 1931. The figures are therefore far below the real 
average cost of insurance per head, which cannot be estimated with 
any degree of accuracy until statistics for a longer period are available. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The First Balance Sheets of the Insurance Funds 
(as at 31 December 1931) 


The first financial period for the insurance schemes having been 
fixed at 18 months, the funds drew up their first balance sheets on the 
basis of their profit and loss accounts at 31 December 1931. These 
balance sheets were subsequently combined in order to give at least 
a rough general balance sheet for each of the branches of insurance. 
They include in every case a number of accounts outstanding at 
the end of the financial period, relating to operations begun in that 
period but which could not be settled until later. 
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The first balance sheet (table XIV) was made up by adding together 
the results of the balance sheets of 718 primary assessment funds for 
the general scheme, and covering 95 per cent. of the workers compul- 
sorily insured under that scheme. Most of these funds show a surplus, 
a result which was to be expected from the remark just made that at 
the beginning of the period the number of persons in receipt of benefit 
was relatively small owing to the insured persons’ ignorance of their 
rights or delay in the payment of contributions or in registration. Only 
a few funds showed a deficit : 6 for the sickness risk, 185 for the mater- 
nity risk in compulsory insurance, and 60 for the maternity risk under 
the special scheme. 


TABLE XIV. PRIMARY ASSESSMENT FUNDS FOR THE GENERAL INSURANCE 
SCHEME : COMBINED BALANCE SHEET AT 81 DECEMBER 1931 ! 




















Assets Liabilities 
Fre. Frs. Frs. 

Cash in hand 16,964,397.11 | Credit balance 
Current accounts (De- from profit and 

posit and Trust Fund, loss accounts 408,445,430.67 

Bank of France, pos- General and spe- 

tal cheque account, cial reserves , 367,600,887.60 | 

ete. 560,515,746.61 | Appropriation o : 
a 81,274,400.75 5 per cent. of ( 816,890,861.34 
Sums receivable, not surplus for Ge- \ 

included in profit and neral Guaran- 

loss accounts 95,476,150.84 tee Fund 40,844,543.07 / 
Sums _ receivable, in- Sums payable, not included in 

cluded in profit and profit and loss accounts (ad- 

loss accounts (contri- vances) 269,939,627.78 

butions not yet cre- Sums payable, included in profit 

dited to funds by de- and loss accounts (benefits in 

partmental services) 539,548,481.37 course of payment) 192,338,623.34 
Miscellaneous 4,041,687.90 | Miscellaneous 18,651,752.12 

Total 1,297,820,864.58 Total 1,297,820,864.58 








% 


1 713 primary assessment funds, covering 95 per cent. of the persons compulsorily insured 
under the general scheme. 

* This sum of 816,890,861.34 francs (the surplus of receipts) in the liabilities includes 
347,209,858.03 francs representing the difference between the sums payable (benefits) and the 
sums receivable (contributions) included in the profit and loss accounts. This appears in the balance 
sheet as the difference between the 539,548,481.37 francs of sums receivable (contributions) in 
the assets and the 192,338,623.34 francs of sums payable (benefits) in the liabilities. 


The first three items in the liabilities represent 50, 45, and 5 percent. 
respectively of the surplus on the financial period’s working, which 
was not wholly available at 31 December 1932 but was represented 
for the most part on that date by sums which would gradually be 
credited to the funds by the departmental services. Investments 
consisted mainly of State securities and railway bonds, and included 
very little real property (4,716,000 francs). 

A second balance sheet (table XV) has been constructed by adding 
the results of the balance sheets of 183 primary assessment funds for 
agricultural insurance covering some 64 per cent. of the insured agri- 
cultural workers. Owing to the interval of three months prescribed 
by the law between the first payment of contributions and the acquisi- 
tion of the right to benefit, the ignorance of certain insured persons 
as to their rights, and the increase in the number of contributors, the 
expenditure for the first financial period is small in comparison with 
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.ue contributions collected and the supplements paid. Moreover, the 
delay in the payment of supplements by the General Guarantee 
Fund has substantially increased the amounts owing to the funds which 
figure in the balance sheet under sums receivable. The surplus shown 
in this second balance sheet at the end of 1931 thus consisted very 
largely of supplements which had not yet been paid by the General 
Guarantee Fund and could therefore not be used by the funds to which 
they belonged. Deficits were recorded only for the maternity risk, 
and this in the case of 18 funds only, where it was amply balanced 
by the surpluses on the other risks. 

About two-thirds of the investments of the funds consisted of loans 
to agricultural credit institutions and the remaining third of securities 
accepted as collateral by the Bank of France. 


TABLE XV. PRIMARY ASSESSMENT FUNDS FOR THE AGRICULTURAL 
INSURANCE SCHEME: COMBINED BALANCE SHEET AT 
81 DECEMBER 1931! 











Assets Liabilities 
Frs. Frs. 
Cash in hand 474,015.93 | Credit balance from profit and 
Current accounts 11,918,232.04 loss accounts 39,974,290.96 * 
Credit balance on current ac- Debit balance on current accounts 
counts with reinsurance fede- with reinsurance federations 3,772,121.91 
rations 248,522.67 | Appropriations for General Gua- 
Securities 418,085.13 rantee Fund (agricultural sec- 
Sums receivable, not included in tions of departmental funds) 1,248,361.70 
profit and loss accounts 51,813,448.68 | Sums payable, not included in 
Sums receivable, included in profit and loss accounts 11,253,545.55 
profit and loss accounts 4,768,777.41 | Sums payable, included in profit 
Miscellaneous 5,383.83 and loss accounts 13,381,355.19 
Securities deposited as guaran- Miscellaneous 16,790.38 
tee by cashiers and assistant Securities deposited by cashiers 
cashiers 270,300.00 and assistant cashiers 270,300.00 
Total 69,916,765.69 Total 69,916,765.69 











1 183 primary assessment funds, covering about 64 per cent. of all insured agricultural workers. 
* This sum of 39,974,290.96 francs (the surplus of receipts) in the liabilities includes 
38,432,093.49 francs representing the difference between the sums payable (benefits) and the sums 
receivable (contributions) included in the profit and loss accounts. The difference appears in 
the balance sheet as the difference between the 51,813,448.68 francs of sums receivable (contri- 
butions) in the assets and the 13,381,355.19 francs of sums payable (benefits) in the liabilities. 


As regards the accumulation funds, the balance sheets of 76 primary 
old-age insurance funds covering 65 per cent. of the persons compul- 
sorily insured under the general scheme and 6 per cent. of the persons 
compulsorily insured under the agricultural scheme were first com- 
bined. The results thus obtained were then added to the figures for the 
special social insurance section of the National Old-Age Pension Fund 
to give a general balance sheet (table XVI) covering 99.5 per cent. of 
the persons insured under the general scheme and 40 per cent. of 
those insured under the agricultural scheme. 

As the old-age pension funds did not have to pay any benefits during 
the period under review and were authorised to devote the whole of 
their resources to the constitution of surpluses, the amount of their 
actuarial reserves at the end of the financial period was equal to 
the amount of contributions received during the period. 
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OLD-AGE PENSION FUNDS: 
AT 31 DECEMBER 1931 ! 


TABLE XVI. 


COMBINED BALANCE SHEET 








Liquid assets 


Loans to mu- 
nicipalities 
Loans to cheap 
housing and 


Real property 





Assets 





Frs. 
216,497,855.13 


Long-term investments : 


104,376,490.79 


14,935,552.22 


Total © 783,171,812.46 





Liabilities 





Frs. 


Actuarial reserves : 
Compulsory insurance : 
| 


State securi- general scheme 

ties, or secu- and section 

rities guaran- 15 (3) 498,252,987.13 
teed by the Special insur- 

State 352,073,827.31 | ance 73,920.81 | 


Compulsory in- 

surance : agri- 

cultural scheme 5,375,025.78 
Workers’ and 
527,728,143.11 | 


agricultural 544,419,308.87 peasants’ pen- 

credit insti- sions * 22,761,218.30 | 

tutions 38,175,000.00 Voluntary in- | 
Other  securi- surance : gen- 

ties, mortgage eral scheme 253,157.53 

loans 34,858,438.55 Voluntary in- } 


surance : agri- 


cultural scheme 1,011,833.56 


Sums receivable and miscel- Reserves out of surplus revenue 7,861,090.65 
laneous 17,857,696.28 | Advances 238,493,127.53 
Deficit from profit and loss Sums payable and _ miscella- 
accounts 4,396,952.18 neous 9,089,451.17 


Total 783,171,812.46 


| 
| 








* 76 primary old-age insurance funds and special social insurance section of the National 
Old-Age Pension Fund. 

* As regards workers’ and peasants’ pensions, account has been taken only of those workers’ 
we peasants’ pension funds which amalgamated with the social insurance funds that succeeded 
them. 


Definite rules were applied for valuing the securities held by the 
funds. These securities were valued at the rate quoted on the Paris 
Stock Exchange on 831 December 1931, or at cost, whichever was 
lower. The depreciation was estimated separately for each purchase 
and not on the basis of the average price for all securities of the same 
kind. 

The large amount of liquid assets is not to be explained by the 
necessity for the funds to have sufficient money available, but is 
merely due to the time-lag between the allocation of the contributions 
to the funds and the investment of the corresponding amounts. 

The investments in each kind of security represent the following 
percentages of the total investments : 


Per cent. 
State securities, or securities guaranteed by the State 67.6 
Loans to municipalities 7.0 


Loans to cheap housing and agricultural credit institutions 11.0 
Other securities, mortgage loans 10.1 
Real property 4.3 

Total 100.0 


Liquip ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS DURING 1932 


For 1932 the information on financial management relates only to 
the liquid assets and the investments of the insurance funds. 
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The liquid assets of the assessment funds were still very exten- 
sive in 1932, a maximum of about 764,700,000 francs having been 
reached at the end of the year. The progressive increase is due, in 
particular, to greater promptness on the part of the departmental 
services in the allocation of contributions. The liquid assets of the 
accumulation funds correspond to the time-lag between the allocation 
of contributions and their investment. These sums increased in 1932 
as a result of the distribution of the amounts representing old-age 
contributions and the granting of advances ; they reached a maximum 
in June 1932, and returned to the level of the end of 1981 by 31 Decem- 
ber 1932. 

The accounts of the Deposit and Trust Fund show separately the 
liquid assets and the funds for investment, the latter being the 
funds which the Deposit and Trust Fund is responsible for investing 
but has not yet invested. The balance in hand of these funds at 31 De- 


cember 1982 was as follows : 
Thousand francs 


National Old-Age Pension Fund 54,155 
Accumulation funds : 
Liquid assets 166,593 
Investment funds 66,210 
Assessment funds : 
Liquid assets 764,665 
Investment funds 9,240 
Total 1,060,863 


TABLE XVII. INVESTMENTS SELECTED BY THE FUNDS 




















(Thousand francs) 
: Primary Accumulation 
Type of investment assessment funds | funds 
State securities, and securities ac- 
cepted as collateral by the Bank | 
of France 207,949 415,335 
| 
Real property 6,242 72,431 | 
Loans to departments and muni- 
cipalities 2,224 148.814 
Loans to cheap housing and agri- 

cultural credit institutions 1,484 31,682 

Mortgage loans 150 72,154 
| } 

Total 218,049 740,416 








In accordance with the provisions of the Act of 80 April 1930 the 
available moneys of the insurance funds were invested with due regard 
to the nature and extent of the risks insured, in the classes of securities 


6 
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and with the approval of the authorities specified in the Act. Half 
of these investments may be in securities chosen by the funds them- 
selves, the other half being decided by the Deposit and Trust Fund 
on its own initiative. The investments selected by the funds, other 
than the securities accepted as collateral by the Bank of France, 
were made directly by the funds themselves and subsequently reported 
to the Deposit and Trust Fund. As this notification was -omitted 
in certain cases the particulars collected on this point are incomplete. 
Further, the Deposit and Trust Fund has given only the nominal 
value or the annual revenue in franes for the investments made on its 
initiative. Hence the tables given below are useful only as a general 
indication ; but they nevertheless give some idea of the distribution 
of the securities held by the social insurance funds at 31 December 
1982. 


TABLE XVIII. INVESTMENTS SELECTED BY THE DEPOSIT AND TRUST 














FUND 
(Thousand francs) 
aa $$$ 
| Primary National | Primary 
Type of investment accumulation Old-Age assessment | 
funds | Pension Fund | funds 
ssc cinlpelabtpaniniaeenisien’ ae eat 
| | | 
State annuities (annual income) 345 | _ 74 
State securities, and securities gua- | | | 
ranteed by the State (nominal 
value) 117,818 | 61,056 | 140,237 
Land and municipal bonds (nominal 
value) 22,319 25,015 117 
Bonds of principal railway tom- 
panies (hominal value) 512,589 512,589 83,875 
Loans on policies _— | 124,142 -~ 
Other securities 107,582 — | woe 











MANAGEMENT AND INSTALLATION EXPENSES 


Under the Act of 30 April 1930 the maximum percentage of the 
contributions received which the funds might allocate to mafiagement 
expenses was fixed at 3.5 per cent. Two subsequent decrees authorised 
supplements to the management allowances of certain funds. Table 
XIX shows the sums allocated to the various institutions as manage- 
ment allowances. 

In 1980-1931 the position of the primary assessment funds as 
regards management expenses was that management expenses were 
higher than allowances in 467 funds and lower in 320 funds ; the total 
management expenses amounted to 65,805,000 franes. In 1932 
management expenses were higher than allowances in 458 funds 
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and lower in 324; the total management expenses amounted to 
72,673,000 francs. 


TABLE XIX. MANAGEMENT ALLOWANCES 

















(Thousand francs) 
— a siiideailee es — 
| General scheme Agricultural scheme 
Year Assessment funds + | tee i. 
: came “ Accumulation 
} “ At rate of 3.5 | Supplements 
t 
a ty —— | ae el 
| 1980 357 — — — 
| 1931 43,439 4,431 8,404 382 -— 
1932 49,778 9,414 | 18,065 2,329 1,202 
| | 
Total 93,574 13,845 21,469 2,711 1,202 




















In conformity with the Act of 30 April 1930 the General Guarantee 
Fund advanced loans to various funds to cover the expenses of estab- 
lishment, to be repaid within not more than fifteen years. These 
advances amounted in the case of primary assessment funds to 
20,916,911 franes in 1980 and 14,501,465 francs in 1931, and in the 
case of primary accumulation funds to 1,024,235 francs in 1980 and 
4,501,465 in 1931. 

The amount still due to the General Guarantee Fund on account 
of establishment loans at 81 December 1982 was 4,980,298 francs 
from the accumulation funds and 32,288,958 francs from the assess- 
ment funds. 


The Depressed Areas in Great Britain * 


The reports of the four Commissioners appointed in April 1984 
by the British Government to investigate industrial conditions in the 
depressed areas of West Cumberland, Durham and Tyneside, South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, and Scotland have recently been pub- 
lished. ? These reports contain a wide range of practical proposals 


1 After the reports summarised below were published it was pointed out in 
Parliament that the word “ depressed ’’ had caused dissatisfaction in the areas 
concerned, which were not depressed but only distressed owing to the condition 
of trade. It was finally decided that in future these areas would be officially 
known as “ special’’ areas. 

2 Ministry oF Lasour: Reports of Investigations into the Industrial Conditions 
in Certain Depressed Areas of : 1. West Cumberland and Haltwhistle. 11. Durham 
and Tyneside. I11. South Wales and Monmouthshire. IV. Scotland. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1934, 240 pp. 
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for constructive action by industry, by local authorities, by social 
workers, and by the Government. Suggestions are made for the 
improvement and revival of industries which are already established 
in the areas, for their adaptation to new forms of production, and for 
the introduction and stimulation of new industries. Much attention 
is also devoted to industrial transference, more particularly for the 
younger ‘men, and suggestions in this connection include greater 
publicity for training centres and their expansion when conditions 
warrant, removal of some of the financial obstacles which at present 
hamper transference, and priority for the depressed areas in schemes 
of this kind. The training and transfer of juveniles for whom work 
cannot be found is particularly stressed as a contribution towards 
a solution of the juvenile problem, and it is proposed that wider 
publicity be given to the plight of the boys and girls in these areas. 
Land settlement and afforestation schemes are also put forward as a 
means both of alleviating unemployment and of enabling men and 
their families to become largely self-supporting. 

All four Commissioners were confronted at the outset by the pro- 
blem of the substantial surplus of labour which is unlikely to be reab- 
sorbed into industry in the respective areas for many years to come, 
even after due allowance has been made for the probability of a revival 
from the present depression and for the possibilities of transference 
to other areas. In each area also the Commissioners found large 
numbers of men who had been continuously unemployed for long 
periods, for many of whom there seemed little chance of re-engagement 
in their old occupations. In Durham and Tyneside, for instance, at 
the time of writing the report there were 147,940 wholly unemployed 
persons, but the real gravity of the situation was illustrated by the 
fact that 63,000 persons had been out of work for more than two years, 
40,700 for more than three years, 18,500 for more than four years, 
and 9,200 for more than five years. The Commissioner estimated that 
even if the rate of progress hitherto maintained in the area were 
continued, in 19387 there would still be about 80,000 unemployed. 
Again, in South Wales and Monmouthshire, Sir Wyndham Portal, 
the investigating Commissioner, stated that on 14 May there were 
80,600 men registered as wholly unemployed, but the most serious 
aspect of the problem consisted in the fact that 44,200 men had been 
without work for two years, 28,500 for three years, and 9,400 without 
regular employment for more than five years. The permanent labour 
surplus in this area, allowing for a revival of trade leading to the 
absorption of 42,000 of the existing unemployed, he estimated at 
39,000 men and 5,000 boys. 

Turning to the measures suggested by the individual Commis- 
sioners to alleviate conditions in their particular areas, Mr. J. C. C. 
Davidson, Commissioner for West Cumberland, in a prefatory letter 
to the Minister of Labour states that implicit in his report are three 
lines of attack: (1) to assist in the improvement of the conditions 
under which the existing industries work ; (2) to encourage where 
possible new industries and the re-establishment of small local indus- 
tries ; and (8) to settle as large a proportion of the surplus population 
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as possible on the land. As regards (1) he says that there are definite 
signs of improvement and he does not advocate any sweeping reorga- 
nisation or interference with industry, but complaints concerning 
mining royalties and transport charges should be immediately examined 
and an improvement of dock facilities investigated ; as regards (2) a 
number of small industries have already been successfully established 
and he considers that more can be done in this direction, more parti- 
cularly by the formation of a development trust ; to (8) Mr. Davidson 
attaches great importance, and here again recommends a development 
trust as the appropriate machinery to finance and operate it. Mr. 
Davidson’s other main recommendations include the following: 
(1) the Whitehaven harbour urgently requires attention and the 
scheme should be investigated as soon as possible ; (2) a development 
trust company (or companies) should be formed to promote agricul- 
tural and horticultural schemes and the development of small local 
industries ; (3) afforestation schemes should be developed ; (4) special 
consideration should be given to iron-ore miners in connection with 
coal-mining employment ; (5) industrial transference should be still 
further encouraged, everything possible being done to promote the 
transference of juveniles ; (6) there is need for a continuous survey 
of the problems of the depressed areas. 

Captain Euan Wallace, Commissioner for Durham and Tyneside, 
found in the course of his investigation that it was “impossible to avoid 
a strong impression that the area as a whole is losing hope ” and that 
“ prolonged and widespread unemployment has produced an attitude 
of resignation which must be regarded with grave anxiety”. He 
makes out a strong case for Government intervention ; “ Durham and 
Tyneside ”, he says, ‘‘can only escape from the vicious circle, where 
depression has created unemployment and unemployment intensified 
depression, by means of some positive external assistance ”. Consider- 
ation of the form which assistance should take inevitably raises 
questions of national policy, as it is impossible to promote effective 
measures for the rehabilitation of any one area without reference to 
the country as a whole. The attitude of the Government towards the 
location of industry is important, and he suggests some form of na- 
tional planning of industry as a practical step towards a measure of 
control in this direction. The introduction of new industries he consi- 
ders to be of major importance, but the burden imposed by high rates 
due to unemployment should be removed if those industries are to 
be attracted which have a prospect of development. Captain Wallace 
recommends the consideration of certain public works schemes with 
a view to grants-in-aid, such as the Jarrow Slake scheme, which 
provides for the dredging of the marshy ground known as Jarrow 
Slake, and a tunnel under the River Tyne to link up towns on either 
bank ; also the clearance of derelict factory sites either by the Govern- 
ment or through a development company. He is of opinion that more 
employment can be found on the land and that “there is immense 
scope for land drainage, smallholdings and market gardening as and 
when the reorganisation of our national market permits ”. The follow- 
ing are some of Captain Wallace’s principal recommendations : 
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(1) Unification of coal-mining royalties ; (2) formation of an industrial 
development company for Tyneside ; (8) some measure of unification 
of local government authorities on Tyneside to be considered ; (4) 
(a) appointment of Commissioners to administer ordinary outdoor 
relief in the Administrative County of Durham ; (6) an Exchequer 
grant to reduce the cost of public assistance in the county to the 
average for the whole country ; (5) application of proposal 4(b) to the 
county boroughs of Sunderland and West Hartlepool ; (6) removal 
of all financial obstacles to the most effective prosecution of a policy 
of industrial transference ; (7) (a) a land settlement scheme on certain 
definite lines, to be financed by the Exchequer ; (6) financial assistance 
for drainage schemes ; (c) provision of playgrounds and other amenities 
by a scheme of voluntary work ; (8) promotion of a special housing 
scheme ; (9) the appointment of a Commissioner to co-ordinate all 
activities in connection with Government schemes for the rehabilita- 
tion of the area. 

Sir Wyndham Portal, who investigated conditions in South Wales 
and Monmouthshire, divides his report into sections dealing with the 
various industries. He recommends that the depressed areas should 
have priority in all labour transference schemes and that vigorous 
efforts should be made to transfer to the more prosperous areas the 
surplus boys and men between the ages of 18 and 45. Training schemes 
for adults organised by the Ministry of Labour and instructional or 
reconditioning centres will be an essential part of any extensive 
scheme of transference. 

The chief cause of the very large percentage of unemployment 
in this area is the depression in the coal trade ; a substantial increase 
in the present output of the South Wales coalfields cannot be expected 
and the only prospect of increasing coal production is by finding 
new uses for coal along scientific lines. To secure an increase in the 
coal export trade he suggests that an agreement should be secured 
with Italy on the same lines as that concluded with the Scandinavian 
countries. He also recommends that the South Wales Coalfields 
Drainage Scheme should be proceeded with, thus giving employment 
to about 2,000 men for about four years. His other recommendations 
include the following : the establishment of a factory in the area under 
Government control, consideration to be given to the possibility of 
offering contracts and wages subsidies to firms also establishing fac- 
tories in this area; land settlement schemes with arrangements for 
co-operative buying and selling ; an afforestation scheme to be prepared 
for the area, and if found practicable, the Government to give a grant ; 
slum clearance, river drainage, and other public works schemes ; a 
block grant of £25,000 to the South Wales Council for Social Service, 
to be administered along the lines it considers best ; and the establish- 
ment of sugar-beet factories as a further means of alleviating un- 
employment. 

The Scottish enquiry was carried out by Sir Arthur Rose, who 
states that the problem in Scotland is not strictly one of derelict 
areas, as it is impossible to find areas so industrially derelict and 
geographically isolated as to call for special treatment in greater 
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measure than would be applicable to the whole of industrial Scotland. 
For practical purposes, however, attention has been chiefly concen- 
trated on the industrial belt of Scotland, and this fell naturally into 
certain well-defined divisions. 

In view of the fact that renewed activity in the key industries 
would confer widespread benefits not only on the industries themselves 
but on the many other trades with which they are linked, Sir Arthur 
suggests that a certain measure of priority in shipbuilding and possibly 
other orders should be given to the Clyde area. As regards industrial 
transference, he states that up to the present it has played only a 
small part in alleviating the unemployment problem and he considers 
that the Ministry of Labour transference schemes should be further 
developed and stimulated, particularly as a contribution towards the 
solution of juvenile unemployment, which is extremely serious. To 
alleviate the conditions of older and less adaptable men who cannot 
hope to be re-employed in the industries in which they were previously 
engaged, he suggests the provision of plots of land, for work on which 
the Ministry of Labour reconditioning centres would prove very 
useful training schools. He does not suggest the exclusion of the 
younger men from this scheme, but points out the greater likelihood 
of their reabsorption into industry. Among other suggestions Sir 
Arthur draws attention to the possibilities of employment offered 
by land drainage and land reclamation schemes, and suggests that 
further financial assistance might be given to the social service 
organisations. 

All four reports speak highly of the voluntary service which is 
being given by public-spirited citizens. Their activities are of great 
value in demonstrating to the unemployed man that he is not for- 
gotten by his fellows, and, by providing opportunities for occupation 
and recreation, do much to prevent physical and mental deterioration 
during long spells of continuous unemployment. 


Proposals for a Policy of Migration 
within the British Empire 


The Inter-Departmental Committee on Migration Policy set up 
by the British Government to make recommendations as to the extent 
and manner in which if at all the United Kingdom should in future 
encourage and assist migration from the United Kingdom to oversea 
parts of the British Empire has recently published its report.+ This 
report comes at a time when interest in the resumption of migration 
within the British Empire is increasing, and various proposals to this 





1 Great Britain. Domintons OFFICE, INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ow MiGRATION Po.icy: Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Migration Policy. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1934. 93 pp. Is. 6d. 
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end have recently been made and brought prominently before the 
public. The Committee is, however, unable to recommend the schemes 
which have so far been proposed as it considers they are based on the 
erroneous idea that migration can of itself bring about an economic 
recovery. The Committee considers that migration is, on the contrary, 
one of the products of such a recovery ; it is a symptom of prosperity 
and not a cure for depression, and in view of existing economic con- 
ditions it regards the encouragement of any considerable migration 
scheme at the present time as out of the question. The best method 
of promoting migration is to endeavour to bring about the economic 
conditions—such as a rising level of inter-imperial trade—which 
will of themselves attract migration, and then to see that the way is 
made clear for the migration so attracted. 

The Committee reviews briefly the history of migration within 
the Empire. The number of British subjects who proceeded overseas 
from the United Kingdom to other parts of the Empire during the 
ten years 1900-1909 averaged 130,000 per annum; during the four 
years 1910-1913, the period of maximum emigration, it averaged 
304,000 per annum. During the war the movement practically ceased. 
After the war it averaged 186,000 a year during the period 1919-1922, 
and 180,000 a year during the ten years (1922-1931) subsequent to 
the passing of the Empire Settlement Act of 1922. During the three 
years 1931, 1982, and 1933 the outward flow of population from the 
United Kingdom to other parts of the Empire actually fell short of 
the inward flow to the extent of about 25,000 a year on the average. 

The Committee points out that large-scale assistance to emigra- 
tion by the United Kingdom Government has been in force only since 
1919, and states that while the total movement of persons from the 
United Kingdom to various parts of the Empire in the ten years 
1922-1931 inclusive amounted to 1,801,924, only 403,902 received 
financial assistance under the Act. It examines the policy of 
State-aided migration within the Empire from the point of view of 
the migrant, the community to which he goes, and the community 
which he leaves, and concludes that the question of migration should 
be regarded not merely as one of facilitating and regulating a flow 
of population from an over-populated United Kingdom into under- 
populated Dominions, but as one of redistributing the total available 
population of the Empire so as to serve as closely as possible the 
political, social, and economic needs of each part as well as of the 
whole. It also concludes that no expenditure of public money in 
assisting or facilitating migration from the United Kingdom to the 
Dominions can be justified unless it is likely to result in satisfactory 
settlement. Satisfactory settlement requires that there is a reasonably 
secure and available market for the migrants’ products ; that 
natural resources exist, the development of which offers the prospect 
of an improved standard of living; and that new capital is created 
or introduced. Natural resources will in general of themselves offer 
remunerative openings for capital sufficient to attract whatever 
investment is necessary, and the inflow of capital should not be 
artificially stimulated. 
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The Committee emphasises the importance of the migrant’s 
regarding himself from the earliest possible moment after his arrival 
in his new country as a citizen of that country with all the rights 
and obligations of such citizens. It strongly combats the idea that 
the United Kingdom is anxious to solve her own difficulties by trans- 
ferring her unemployed to the Dominions. No such policy has been 
contemplated by the responsible authorities, and the Committee is 
of opinion that the State-aided migration which has taken place since 
the war has on balance been definitely of advantage to the Empire 
as a whole and not only to the United Kingdom. No assistance to 
migrants should be afforded by the United Kingdom Government 
unless the Governments of the Dominions express themselves as 
anxious to receive them. 

The Committee weighs up the relative importance and the relative 
advantages of assisted and of non-assisted migration, and of group 
settlement ! or settlement by infiltration.? It states that in the past 
settlement by infiltration has accounted for from 96 to 99 per cent. 
of the total volume of migration annually. Reference is made to those 
who urge that group settlement should be encouraged as a remedy 
for present economic difficulties, and that if migration from the United 
Kingdom had continued at the same rate since the war as before the 
war there would be no unemployment in the United Kingdom to-day. 
In actual fact the total volume of migration in the fifteen years 1919- 
1983 fell short by only 533,000 of the total estimated volume of migra- 
tion in the fifteen years 1899-1913. Even if the volume of migration 
in the last fifteen years had been increased by some 2% million, the 
Committee deems it probable that the economic condition of the 
Dominions would as a result have been materially worse than it is 
now, in which case the burden of unemployment in the United King- 
dom might have been increased rather than reduced. Moreover, 
group settlement, even if it were likely in other respects to be successful, 
could not possibly, for administrative if for no other reasons, account 
for more than, say, 10,000 migrants a year at most ; while it is highly 
unlikely that over a period of years it could account for anything 
like such a number. 

The Committee discusses the question of group settlement on 
a subsistence basis, i.e. settlements intended to be independent of any 
external market for their products, but does not regard the creation 
of such settlements in the Dominions as anything but an insignificant 
contribution towards the solution of the problem of migration. 

Special arrangements are advocated for particular classes of 
migrants, and the arguments for and against training, both as a 
preparation for emigration and on arrival in the new country, are 
set out. The Committee concludes that the grant of financial assistance 
by the United Kingdom Government towards the provision of training 





1 By “group settlement ” is meant the settlement of a number of migrants 
as an organised group on a block of hitherto uncultivated land. 

2 By “ infiltration ” is meant the settlement, whether on the land or otherwise, 
of single individuals or families in existing communities. 
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facilities in that country is not justified in the case of migrants in 
general, but would be justified in the case of boys and single women. 

The report concludes with a series of recommendations, amongst 
which are the following : 


The United Kingdom Government should only assist migration 
when conditions are favourable, and when the oversea Governments 
are prepared to receive new migrants and to join in the arrangements 
necessary to give them a real prospect of success. The financial burden 
should be equitably shared between the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions. 

The formation of local migration committees to stimulate and 
assist migration within their respective areas, as and when immi- 
gration revives, should be encouraged. 

The United Kingdom Government should discontinue the policy 
of providing capital for land settlement, save where the circumstances 
are exceptional ; and no special assistance should be given to schemes 
for group settlement. 

The United Kingdom Government should provide assistance 
within certain limits towards general reduced passage rates to the 
Dominions. Every endeavour should be made to encourage the 
nomination system.! Specially favourable nominated rates should 
be provided for families, for single women, and for juveniles ; and 
free passages for children, 


Labour Conditions in Malta in 1932-33 


The report has recently been published of the Commissioner for 
Labour of Malta on the work of the Labour Department for the year 
ended 31 March 1933 and on workmen’s compensation for the year 
ended 15 August 19383. 2 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


A general review is given of the situation, since unemployment 
is considered now to be the effect not merely of temporary conditions 
but of changes of a permanent character. 

Among these changes, the first place is given to shipping conditions, 
in particular the replacement of coal by oil fuel making possible longer 





1 Under the nomination system a person already resident in a Dominion 
nominates a friend or relative in the United Kingdom for an assisted passage, 
and undertakes to be responsible for a stated period for his or her accommodation 
and employment. There are also systems of Government requisitions and of 
bulk nomination by approved voluntary organisations. 

2 Matta: “ Report of the Commissioner for Labour, for 1932-83”, in Malta 
Government Gazetie, 12 Nov. 1934. For the previous report, ef. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1934, pp. 242-245. 
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voyages without renewal of supplies. Whereas, in 1928, 411,425 tons 
of coal were handled in Malta harbours, only 53,682 tons were handled 
in 1982. Moreover, actual employment at sea has lessened to about 
10 per cent. of previous figures. Also connected with the decline in 
shipping and influenced by the increasing facilities of road transport 
has been the dwindling of the class of boatmen from about 3,000 in 
constant employment to not more than about 400 who can be said 
to be deriving a meagre living. 

Another factor in the situation is held to be the introduction of 
machinery, which since the depression is being turned more and more 
to work competing with the output of the small craftsmen. Moreover, 
the machines are described as having encouraged a process which 
is one of the saddest effects of the difficult conditions, for they have 
given opportunities to the younger men to oust the older craftsmen 
who are burdened with families and can less easily adapt themselves 
to changed technique. 

The Commissioner reports that two methods of providing for the 
unemployed—trelief works and emigration—filled a large place in 
popular attention. 

The amount expended on works with which some intention of 
relieving unemployment was connected has in recent years been in the 
neighbourhood of £100,000 a year. In some years the actual amount 
of employment resulting was comparatively small in view of the cost 
of equipment and materials and expropriations, etc. When, however, 
relief was more definitely kept in view about 70 per cent. of the money 
expended was actually devoted to wages, with the result that about 
1,100 men were kept in employment for a year at wages which, con- 
sidering the number of dependants, left little margin. The report 
considers that the system of relief works, especially unproductive 
works, has not only been a heavy charge on the exchequer but has 
also in the Jong run tended to lower rather than raise the social and 
financial position of the worker. It is held that, although it fulfils 
a purpose as a form of assistance, public efforts should be turned to 
positive improvements in the position of the worker, who should only 
have to fall back on relief work as a last resort in times of great 
distress. 

In regard to emigration, the report points out that it is hard to find 
in Malta one family which has not some offshoot living abroad, and 
that the solid achievements of Maltese emigrants have placed emigra- 
tion among the highest hopes of Maltese workers. The Labour Depart- 
ment has attached great importance to the fact that before emigration 
a certain amount of training is necessary with a view to the new con- 
ditions of life. Nevertheless, in April 1933 the Labour Training Centre, 
which had been established in 1929, was closed. During its existence 
364 trainees had passed through the Centre, which claimed not to be 
able to train farmers in the short course of from 18 to 16 weeks but 
at least to turn men without previous experience into useful farm 
workers. Such training, moreover, prevented unsuitable men from 
proceeding to oversea employment and by their failure prejudicing 
the whole emigration movement. 
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The report also stresses the value of training for local employment 
and points out that such training has come to be considered as no 
more than the right means of helping men to adapt themselves to 
changed conditions or to keep them in such mental and physical 
condition as to prevent serious deterioration. In spite, therefore, of the 
closing of the Labour Training Centre the Commissioner for Labour 
insists that the question of training remains of the greatest importance 
for the social and economic progress of Malta. 


Hours or Work 


The report expresses satisfaction at the adoption of the Weekly 
Rest (Bakers and Barbers) Act, 1933, as indicating some slight pro- 
gress in the efforts to reduce hours of work. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that difficulties appear to have been met in the application of 
the Act. An Order providing for Sunday rest for bakers, dated 2 Sept- 
ember 1933, was amended on 13 October of the same year and then 
repealed on 24 April 1934. 


WorRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


During the year ended 81 March 19383, £5,089 13s. 11d. was paid 
as compensation. This sum accounted for 62.3 per cent. of the receipts 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Fund for the year ; 31.6 per cent. was 
expended on administration and 6.1 per cent. carried forward. The 
operations of the fund during the year under review were governed 
by the 1929 Act. A new Ordinance was, however, adopted in 1934 
and the report devotes most attention to the new legislation, which, 
while retaining the principal features of the old Act, has extended the 
scope of insurance and made evasion more difficult. 

Under the 1934 Ordinance all persons employed under a contract 
of service or apprenticeship or remunerated on the share system are 
required to be insured. Exceptions are provided for persons under the 
age of 14, persons working on their own account, clerical workers not 
exposed to risk, pensionable civil servants, and seamen employed on 
ships not registered in Malta. Persons working on their own account 
are permitted to insure if they so desire. 

Compensation is paid in respect of injury resulting from accident 
arising out of or in the course of employment and also in respect of 
certain occupational diseases. In case of temporary incapacity lasting 
at least four days and of permanent partial incapacity the rate of 
compensation is fixed by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, sub- 
ject to certain maxima. In the case of permanent total incapacity 
the compensation takes the form of a pension of twelve shillings a 
week plus one shilling for each child under the age of sixteen. In case 
of death, the widow receives a pension of twelve shillings a week plus 
one shilling for each child, while if only orphan children are left they 
share the compensation and bonus. 

Every workman liable to insurance is required to provide himself 
with a contribution book in which he and his employer each affix a 
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penny stamp at the beginning of every week of employment. Volun- 
tarily insured persons pay a contribution of 3s. 4d. half-yearly. The 
administration of compensation is entrusted to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, which is to consist of the Commissioner for Labour, 
a medical officer, an engineer of the Civil Works Department, and two 
persons elected by the Trade Union Council. 

As regards the reception of the new legislation, the report states 
that so anxious were the working classes to avail themselves of the 
benefits of insurance that within five weeks after the introduction 
of the new law about 4,300 workers of the new categories to which the 
law had been made applicable had registered. A number of applica- 
tions were also received from workers on their own account, whose 
adhesion to the scheme is voluntary. 








STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the state of 
unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on the 
sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for each 
country are given at the end of this article. Figures for different 
industries and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book 
(Appendix II, Labour Statistics) for 1933. Yearly figures (averages for 
twelve months) are given for the period from 1927 onwards and are in 
some cases computed by the Office. The figures are the latest available 
and are in some cases provisional ; they are subject to change, as new 
figures become available. Uniess otherwise indicated the monthly 
figures refer to the end of each month. The sign * signifies : “no figures 
exist ” ; the sign —: “ figures not yet received ” ; the sign + : “ pro- 
visional figure”. The countries are in most cases arranged in French 
alphabetical order. 


I. Unemployment. 


Table I gives statistics for 34 countries. If not otherwise stated, 
the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly unemployed, and in 
most cases fall far short of the reality. Their principal value 
is in indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only 
between such movements are international comparisons possible ; 
the various series are not equally sensitive to changes on the 
labour market and an equal change in any two series does not 
necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries con- 
cerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administrative practices, 
in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the amount 
of “short time ” worked, and in “normal” hours often result in a 
decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment which 
does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages are, 
however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of changes 
in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of “ partial 
unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete. 
and based on different definitions ; thus here too international com- 
parisons are not possible. 
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The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office*; for figures based on unemployment 
insuraricé additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


II. Employment. 


Table II has been considerably enlarged and now gives statistics 
for 23 countries. In the great majority of cases the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective 
of the number of hours worked per day and per worker. In some 
eases, however, the statistics relate to the number of hours worked 
during a certain period of time, and they do in this case record 
the fluctuations in the volume of employment. According to their 
source the series may be roughly classified in two groups : (1) those 
(the majority) based on employers’ returns and indicating the changes 
iii the number of workers employed or hours worked in a selected 
sample of mainly industrial establishments. These statistics do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
fule index numbers only are reproduced below ; (2) those based on 
returns of employed members in compulsory sickness or in unémploy- 
ment insurance schemes and covering the great majority of the working 
population ; as these statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluc- 
tuations in the absolute extent of employment, absolute figures are 
generally given as well as index numbers. 

Owing, however, to the different scope of the various series and the 
different methods used in their compilation and classification, inter- 
national comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its 
fluctuations are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, there- 
fore, is in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 
In order to facilitate such comparisons the Office has as far as possible 
recalculated the indexes on 1929 as common base (= 100). The original 
base year is given in parentheses in the headings of the tables ; 
figures in heavy type indicate that the original base has been 
retained. 


1 Methods of Statistics of Unemploynient ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
Trade : Unemployment | Employment 
union Employment exchange statistics ae eee insurance omen 
Date returns statistics Statistics 
| Applicants Unemployed vis 
Per- for work pes ny Unemployed in receipt Applicants 
centage | registered e of benefit for work 
unem- 
| Per Per Per registered 
ployed | Number | Humber eant. Number out. Number eont.® 
1927 8.7 —_ 1,353,000* . 31,032 7.0 || 172,450 13.6 200,112 
1928 8.6 —_ _ 1,353,000 * ° 45,669 10.8 || 156,185 12.1 182, 
1929 13.2 1,919,917*| 1,915,025 4 47,359 11.1 || 164,509 12.3 192,062 
1930 22.2 3,194,420 | 3,139,455 ° 84,767 19.3 || 208,389 15.0 242,612 
1931 34.3 4,672,991 | 4,573,219 23.7 || 117,866 27.4 || 253,368 20.3 300,223 
1932 43.8 5,710,405 | 5,579,858 30.1 || 120,454 29.0 || 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 as 5,024,673 | 4,733,014 25.8 || 104,035 25.1 || 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1933 Nov. 20.3? 4,236,090 | 3,714,646 20.3 95,745 23.0 || 300,477 27.0 383,293 
Dec. 24.7 4,518,209 | 4,059,055 22.6 ° . 335,919 30.5 422,258 
1934 Jan. 25.4 4,397,950 | 3,772,792 20.4 * ° 357,291 32.3 440,345 
Feb. 20.1 4,081,243 | 3,372,611 18.2 92,297 21.9 || 352,451 32.1 434,679 
March| 16.3 3,609,753 | 2,798,324 15.1 wd ° 325,657 29.9 403,158 
April 15.4 3,394,327 | 2,608,621 14.1 e e 295,814 27.1 375,733 
May 14.9 3,224,981 | 2,528,690 13.7 88,413 20.9 || 273,576 25.0 3, 
June 15.6 3,083,763 | 2,480,826 13.4 sad > 263,883 24.2 347,670 
July 15.3 2,955,204 | 2,426,014 13.1f ® ° 257,213 23.7 338,323 
Aug. 15.2 2,886,837 | 2,397,562 13.0T || 86,652 20.4 || 248,066 22.9 328,915 
Sept. 15.2 2,736,696 | 2,281,800 12.3f 7 va 243,874 22.4 325,547 
Oct. ° 2,707,563 | 2,267,657 12.3f e ° 249,275 22.8 331,994 
Nov. ° 2,809,140 | 2,352,662 12.7T _ _ 275,116 25.1T 363,513 
Dec. —_ — 2,604,000T | 14.1T ° * || 308,116 28.1f — 
i} 
Base figure | 6,889,539 18,507,710 f | 425,104 1,095,016 ft e 











a New series ; returns from the German Labour Front. 
calculated by the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung. 


* Average for 11 months. 
* Not including, since 31 July 1933, persons employed 



























































in labour camps. * Revised figures. 
| x BELGIUM Butoarta § CANADA CuILs 
, naa Employ- aa 
Unemploymentjinsurance statistics Official Trade unica enent — t 
estimates returns exchange rr 
Date ae Unemployed statistics statistics 
Wholly Partially Number Unemployed Applicants || Applicants 
Per Per unem- Per for work for work 
Number | cont. | Number! cent. ployed Number | cont. | registered registered z 
1927 11,112 1.8 23,763 3.9 ad 8,142 4.9 13,541 = 
1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 ° 8,120 4.5 12,758 = 
1929 8,462 1.3 18,831 3.0 11,488 5.7 14,966 . 
1930 23,250 3.6 50,918 7.9 ° 22,873 11.1 33,008 a 
1931 79,186 | 10.9 | 121,890 | 16.9 e 33,625 16.8 71,385 , 345 
1932 161,468 19.0 | 175,259 20.7 22,153 38,777 22.0 75,140 107,295 
1933 168,023 17.0 | 170,023 17.2 24,977 33,488 22.3 81,809 71,805 
1933 Nov. 156,690 15.8 | 148,023 14.8 27,930 29,908 20.4 94,352 68,978 
Dec 194,279 19.9 | 163,537 16.6 34,499 30,799 21.0 333 65,269 
1934 Jan. | 206,855 | 21.5 | 183,712 | 18.9 43,505 || 31,695 21.2 97,324 51,502 
Feb. 195,405 20.3 178,556 18.6 42,029 29,568 20.0 91,011 46,775 
March | 182,561 18.8 | 162,780 16.7 40,763 28,436 19.5 88,452 38,953 
April | 188,478 19.4 | 170,352 17.6 36,479 28,725 19.1 89,817 31,459 
May | 170,261 | 17.5 | 162,511 | 16.7 35,568 || 28,994 18.5 88,740 29,015 
June 165,342 17.1 | 163,216 16.9 33,129 28,774 18.0 86,175 28,040 
July 167,979 17.4 | 175,974 18.2 ,330 27,945 17.9 83,250 25,789 
Aug. | 164,969 | 17.1 | 169,255 | 17.5 23,555 || 26,191 16.5 83,207 24,456 
| Sept. | 173,118 17.9 | 156,408 16.2 20,723 26,204 16.4 84,641 23,289 | 
Oct. 173,368 18.0 | 153,422 15.9 23,482 26,291 16.2 91,137 23,214 
Nov. — — pa ant ~ 27,825t | 17.5 94,474 —_ 
Dec. _ _ —_— — _ — om _ 
= 
, i] ! | 
Base figure 959,166 | . 162,000 * : 
| 
il | . = — 








* The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. Ta 
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Estonia * 
















































































DENMARK (Free City of) Spain Unitep States 
Employ- || Employ- Employ- Trade union Estimates 
Trade union ment ment a ment returns * (American 
fund returns | exchange || exchange rr exchange Federation 
Date statistics || statistics statistics statistics woogie’ of Labour) 
Appli- ‘ 2 j ; 
Unemployed | aie a=. Unemployed bce : Unweighted Number* 
> . . . . 0 » ad 
; ‘Reuber cmt. oe cont, registered||} Wholly | Partially|jregistered Wholly | tially unemployed 
4927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 * . * 2,957 || * * * * 
1928 50,226 | 18.5 51.864 ° ° e 2,62 9.2 13 ° ° 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 e 3,181 8.2 | 12 . ° 
| 1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 ° e 3,089 14.5 21 ° 3,947,000 
| 1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 od ° 3,542 19.1 26 19 7,431,000 
| 1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 ° ° 7,121 23.8 | 32 21 11,489,000 
| 1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 ° e 8,207 24.3 | 31 21 11,904,000 
1933 Nov. 89,948 | 25.7 99,607 || 25,486 355,828 | 248,167 10,375 22.0 | 28 22 10,651,000 
Dec. 131,930 | 37.5 | 137,559 || 28,368 351,804 | 267,143 9,215 | 22.8 29 22 10,769,000 
/1934 Jan. 122,620 | 34.4 | 134,567 || 27.525 381,199 | 243.898 7,720 22.6 | 28 23 +=| 11,755,000 
| Feb. 112,277 | 31.3 126,766 || 25,718 378,157 | 230.588 6,149 22.0 26 22 11,443,000 
March! 102,262 | 28.4 113,650 || 21,907 416,360 | 250.268 6.005 21.3 25 22 10,849,000 
April 82,312 | 21.6 95.690 || 20,332 426.915 | 276.899 3.062 || 20.7 24 23 10,551,000 
May 62,216 | 16.8 77,322 || 18,462 372.316 | 266.882 1,990 20.0 24 24 10,248,000 
June 57.510 | 15.5 73,639 || 17,774 281,707 | 202,287 903 || 19.6 25 24 10,310,000 
July 56,849 | 15.3 72,386 || 16.852 320.907 | 199,940 493 || 20.8 | 28 24 10,793,000 
Aug. 57,875 | 15.5 75,208 || 16,941 394.493 | 253.432 838 | 21.6 28 24 10,821,000 
Sept. 61,348 | 16.4 79,071 16,588 415,921 | 240,910 1,016 20.3 | 25 23 10,950,000 
Oct. 68.509 | 18.3 85,484 || 18,835 391.906 | 237,824 1,796 || 20.1 24 23 10,671, 000T 
Nov. 83,690 | 22.3t| 103.722 || 20,345 388,711 | 222,413 2,927 21.1 25 26 oe 
Dec. 112,963T| 30.1T| 133,6317|}| 22,585 _ _ | 21.4f| 27 25 ° 
‘Base figure 375,294f | * | * | . | * | * | 620,000 . 








1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


works excluded. 


the time being, pending revision. 


Including those employed on public works, etc. 


* Unemployed occupied on public and civil 


* This series is discontinued for 
























































| FINLAND FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
Statistics of . Employ- 
| oy local unem- wd d ment Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date statistics ployment statistics — —_ . 
commissions Statistics || Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) temporary stoppages 
| Unemployed | Unemployed |led in receipt! tions for 1 Per 
registered of relief work Number cent. Number cent. 
1927 1,868 ° 33,549 47,289 899,093 7.4 263,077 2.3 
| 1928 1,735 * 4,834 15,275 980.326 8.2 309.903 2.6 
1929 3,906 ° 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
| 1930 7,993 ° 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.3 
| 1931 11,522 ° 56.112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
| 1932 17,581 64,441 273.412 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 4.5 
| 1933 17,139 44,656 276.033 307.844 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 3.6 
1933 Nov 19,729 45,362 252,210 279,565 1,965,138 15.2 343,641 2.7 
Dec. 17,062 41,026 312,894 344,899 1,949,477 15.1 313,419 2.4 
| 1934 Jan. 20,109 43,172 335.794 370,357 2,045,636 15.8 361,479 2.8 
} Feb. 17,510 42,913 349,160 382,878 1,996,344 15.4 346,450 2.7 
| March 14,026 39,723 345,783 379,361 1,907,908 14.7 316.960 2.5 
April 9,942 32,178 334,519 369,100 1,813,550 14.0 334,180 2.6 
| May 5,996 23,695 318,225 352,312 1,751,983 13.5 345,268 2.7 
June 5,946 15,979 310,934 345,314 1,672,644 12.9 451,805 3.5 
July 5,691 10,988 320,427 350.428 1,663,463 12.8 498,782 3.9 
Aug. 6,064 11,041 325,655 357.672 1,672,742 12.9 462,413 3.6 
Sept. 6,834 12,420 323,365 357,459 1,721,737 13.3 358.599 2.8 
Oct. 7,629 15,712 347,804 381,534 1,776,244 13.7 342,896 2.7 
Nov. 9,708 18,598 375.183 416,605 1,807,661 13.9 314,638 2.5 
Dec 2 | = 419.129 | 454,296t — = = ~ 
| Base figure | + | . * * 12,960,000 
' 








* From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 

ee Hunoary |, ... InisH Free STATE ITALY | JAPAN * | 

Employment || Employment || Employment =. Pays ors oA , Social Official estimates | 

Det exchange exchange exchange : “a ee | 

ate statistics statistics statistics —— a work statistics * Unemployed | 

: aca , ‘With claims a 

Applicants || Applications || Applicants e 

for work for work for work - ae Total bene q || Number Per | 

registered registered registered gery unemproye cent, | 

1927 1,091,271 13,881 od 13,728 21,284 278,484 ° . | 

1928 1,246,022 14,715 ad 14,821 22,487 324,422 ° * | 

1929 1,237,880 15,173 ° 14,679 20,702 300,787 ° « 
1930 1,953,935 43,592 e 16,378 22,398 425,437 369,408 5.3 

1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 422,755 6.1 

1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,317! 1,006,442 485,681 6.8 | 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 1,018,955 408,710 5.6 
1933 Nov. 2,280,017 60,929 16,066 20,194 82,565 1,066,215 378,921 5.1 
Dec. 2,224,079 55,523 14,356 21,420 79,414 1,132,257 382,315 5.2 
1934 Jan. 2,389,068 56,478 13,949 23,418 94,266 1,158,418 390,243 5.2 
Feb. 2,317,909 57,882 14,707 22/504 98,642 || 1,103,550 || 385,343 | 5.2 
March 2,201,577 60,821 15,505 22,037 100,521 1,056,823 381,114 5.1 
April 2,148,195 52,575 15,335 20,230 98,144 95,548 382,977 5.1 
May 2,090,381 50,901 15,561 19,123 94,420 941,257 378,065 5.1 
June 2,092,586 46,863 14,949 18,745 90,408 830,856 || 372,070 | 5.0 
July 2,126,260 45,486 15,152 18,447 89,736 886,998 367,950 4.9 
Aug. 2,136,578 48,365 16,060 18.447 98,252 866,570 —_ — 
Sept. 2,081,987 46,715 _ 18,823 110,186 887,345 — _ 
Oct. 2,119,635 52,987 _ 20,179 117,507 905,114 oa — 
Nov. 2,120,785 — _— 20,964 123,890 969,944 —_ — 
Dec. 2;085,815t = ~ 23,780 | 128,084 pe - on 

Base figure | e | ° | ° ° | 7,489,385 
* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * The figures relate to the 


* Extended series. 
ist of the following month. 






















































































LATVIA | MEXxIco Norway New ZEALAND PALESTINE || PorTuGaL 
Employ- . : Employ- Official Employ- 
ment Official || Trade union fund ment Employment esti ment 
exchange |/estimates returns exchange exchange statistics “nat e || exchange 
Date statistics statistics = statistics 
Applica- I Unemployed Appli- Employed L 
tions ee Un- 4 cants for | on public — e - 
ec ployed || Number — employed poate, e = - 4 ployed || registered 
1927 3,131 ® 8,561 25.4 23,889 ° e e ° 
1928 4,700 ° 6,502 19.2 21,759 e e ® ° 
1929 5,617 ° 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 1d 3,104 ns 
1930 4,851 75,689" 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,003 ° 4,833 |; ° 
1931 8,709 257,722 ° 22.3 27,479 41,430° * 24,083 ° 
1932 14,587 336,552 | 14,790 30.8 32,705 51,549 40,173 18,239 33,352 
1933 8,156 276,429 16,588 33.4 35,591 53,382 48,456 18,370 | 25,255 
1933 Nov. 10,209 234,953 16,720 33.4 38,893 50,140 46,745 17,600 23,392 
Dec. 10,605 239,758 19,570 39.2 41,663 48,334 44,881 17,150 | 24,210 
1934 Jan. 10,435 267,235* || 20,349 40.6 40,792 46,527 42,292 16,400 | 26,704 
Feb. 11,041 276.436" || 19,276 38.5 42,365 45,125 40,844 15,040 27,986 
March 10,480 218,638" || 18,454 36.6 40,869 44,441 39,993 13,700 | 29,048 
April 7,265 || 181,611"|| 16,945 | 33.4 38,975 || 45,052 40,066 || 14,400 || 30,037 
May 1,831 = 14.637 | 28.7 839 || 45.952 40,635 «| — 
June 1,019 — 14,073 27.2 28,794 48.393 44,429 od | =_ 
July 904 _: 12.934 24.7 25,386 49,931 45,793 S i —_ 
Aug. 949 ae 12,998 24.6 27,210 50,545 46,894 * - 
Sept. 999 —_ 13,690 25.6 31,083 50,026 46,754 7 | —_ 
Oct. 1,796 ~= 14,631 | 27.1 34.292 || 45,963T 45,359 . | - 
Nov. 5,012 ~ —_ _ 38,556 _ 42,992T . ;e— 
2 el ee eR a oe 
; | i 
maton] > | if wm | - f-|- fd: 
2 Figure for the month of May according to the population census. * Incomplete figures. a 


figures relate to the 15th of the mvath. 
series. 


* Including persoas employed on public relief works. 


* These statistics have been discontinued for the time being. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
NETHERLANDS , POLAND RUMANIA SwEDEN 
Employ- Employ- Employ- 
a ment Employment ment Trade union ment 
statistics exchange || exchange statistics || exchange returns exchange 
Date statistics statistics * statistics 
. Applications for : 
Unemployed Un- A Un- Unemployed Applicants 
employed work registered ployed for work 
Number | Per emt. | registered | Number | Par eat. || registered |/ Number | Per emt. | registered 
1927 26,868 9.0 . 165,340 7.5 e 31,076 12.0 25,476 
1928 22,009 6.9 " 125,552 5.0 10,373 29,716 10.6 24,399 
1929 27,775 7.5 ° 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621* | 10.7% 21,770 
1930 41,281 9.7 * 226,659 8.8 23,686 42,016 12.2 25,156 
1931 96,751 18.7 138,200 299,502 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 40,938 
1932 177,557 30.0 271,092 255,582 11.8 38,890 89,922 22.8 82,235 
1933 176,429 31.4 322,951 249,660 11.9 29,063 97,316 23.7 125,881 
1933 Nov. 151,021 29.6 329,083 265,197 12.6 20,125 88,100 22.7 137,557 
Dec. 237,109 40.0 394,135 342,622 16.3 25,765 109,778 27.7 130,518 
1934 Jan. 240,748 40.1 387,230 399,660 19.0 28,323 91,762 24.5 142,875 
Feb. 186,856 31.8 358.023 408,792 19.5 27,721 101,794 24.6 138,426 
March | 169,776 28.5 332,907 388,297 18.5 26,915 104,442 24.6 132,761 
April 157,631 26.6 309,909 358,056 17.0 16,462 85,857 20.5 115,539 
May 146,591 29.1 294,938 329,035 15.7 12,527 67,555 16.1 89,660 
June 146,377 29.1 291,913 306,387 14.6 14,482 63,421 14.9 73,764 
July 154,188 30.9 297 744 295,149 14.0 12,758 59,002 13.9 63,541 
Aug. 157.051 31.7 302,095 289,388 13.8 13,069 60,153 14.3 65,135 
Sept. 153,833 31.3 309,623 289,220 13.8 11,795 61,088 14.2 72,907 
Oct. 149,584f| 30.8T 328,926 294,874 14.0 12,570 71,417 15.7t 87,770 
Nov. 158,254T| 32.6T 365,613 333,425t 15.9T _ _ oe 96,287 
Dec. 214,165T| 38.0T a ome — —_ — | — am 
! 
Base figure 564,250 f | ° | 2,100,984 | ° | 455,353 ® 
1 











1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
workers and timber floaters. 


* From 1929 onwards, including forestry 






































SAAR TERRITORY |! SwITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
Employment || Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment |} Employment 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics w statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage Unemployed in Auaiiesnte 
Unemployed unemployed Applications || receipt of benefit a einai Unemployed 
ist . ean 3 eral ; i 
sagases Wholly | Partially wor wae Number | Per cect. | registered segetered 
| 1927 2,976 || 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,617 1.6 52,869 ° 
} 1928 3,871 i} 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,348 14 38,636 5,721 
1929 6,591 | 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 9,286 3.43 7.2) 12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 20,963 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 41,373 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1933 38,749 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1933 Nov. 37,096 10.1 6.6 71,721 210,771 15.3 691,078 11,409 
Dec, 39,900 16.0 7.2 94,967 236,423 17.2 779,987 17,733 
| 1934 Jan. 40,719 16.0 7.7 99,147 268,708 19.4 838,982 27,768 
| Feb, 39,749 14.7 7.6 91,233 294,184 20.9 844,284 28,109 
March 37,223 10.8 6.5 70,109 275,026 19.5 789,789 21,077 
| April 34,112 8.2 6.1 54,210 249,225 17.8 704,338 18,072 
| May 32,797 7.2 5.7 44,087 226,470 | 15.8 624,850 11,020 
| June 32,042 7.0 5.4 46,936 227,501 15.8 582,810 9,186 
July 31,954 7.1 5.2 49,198 226,711 15.8 569,450 9,551 
Aug. 32.055 7.3 5.5 52,147 233,227 16.3 572,428 10,623 
Se; t. 32,077 74 5.9 51,387 230,224 16.1 576.267 9,918 
| Oct. 32,539 8.2 5.5 59,621 217,741f 15.5T 599,464 11,211 
| Nov. 33,594 _ _ 76,009 — — 668,937 11,721 
Lec, _ —- a a — — _— =H 
| Base figure * 465,126 * 1,401,632 * ° 



































* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 
GERMANY Austria || BELGiuM | BULGARIA Canapa ¢ 
Sickness Sickness |} Voluntary unem- , : 
insurance Employers’ returns insurance |'ployment ~~ muggy ers 
statistics statistics statistics returns 
Date 
Employment as Wem 
Number —- Se Number Index ber Index Index 
employed ol employed (1929) em- (1929) (1926) 
Workers ae ployed 
1927 * . * 1,376,049 || 100.0 | . * 88.1 
1928 17,436,100 74.5 * 70.5 * 1,446,027 100.2 » ° 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 140.0 168,032 100.0 100.0 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 7,823 99.7 94.5 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 66,485 97.7 85.3 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 8,525 100.7 72.5 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 p7.see 85.2 70.6 
1933 Oct. 14,062,337 50.7 45.6 1,054,023 85,6 wt 91.3 76.6 
Nov. 14,020,204 51.2 46.6 1,023,487 82.8 1,436 75.6 77.0 
Dec. 13,287,238 49.7 45.4 976,219 78.1 ae ore 72.7 74.3 
1934 Jan. 13,517,998 49.8 44.4 959,162 77.0 8 579 71.4 76.7 
Feb. 13,967,253 51.6 46.5 955,302 76.0 46,986 69.1 77.8 
March! 14,686,865 54.4 50.0 982,301 78,3 8,938 71.9 76.6 
April 15,322,237 57.1 53.1 1,021,792 78.0 4,388 79.9 77.2 
May 15,560,487 58.7 55.4 1,042,415 80.1 8,991 86.7 81.0 
June 15,529,683 59.6 54.9 1,027,689 80.2 0,668 89.2 84.7 
July 15,532,793 60.2 54.3 1,033,976 80.7 6,144 97.2 83.8 
Aug. 15,558,981 61.0 55.0 1,037,850 78.0 1,239 104.7 82.9 
Sept. 15,621,095 62.1 56.6 1,043,174 78.5 72,243 106.2 83.9 
Oci. 15,636,436 62.6 57.8 1,048,643 81.3 72,120T| 106.0f 84.1 
Nov. | 15,476,000t 62.8t 58.8 — —_ —_ =e re 
tw * * * | . | 959,166 * * | : | 937,482 
DENMARK EsTONIA Unitep States * | 
’ Employers’ Employers’ returns 
Employers’ returns returns (Manufacturing industries) 
Date Total number of : 
hours worked per day Index (1923-1925) Estimates of : 
Index Empl 
Number Index |/(1 Jan.1927) mplozed Pay- ~— of pa 
(thousands)| (1931) Unadjusted! Adjusted | rolls Pan oil ($1,000's)_ 
1927 * * 93.0 94.4 * 93.3 | 8,288,400 | 206,980 
1928 * ‘ 98.2 94.4 * 93.9 | 8,285,800 | 208,334 
1929 ‘ . 100.0 10:.0 * 100.0 | 8,785,600 | 221,937 
1930 ‘ . 95.8 87.3 * 81.3 | 7,668,400 | 180,507 
1931 962 109.0 88.1 73.9 * 61.9 | 6,484,300 | 137,256 
1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 * 42.3 | 5,374,200 | 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 65.8 * 44.5 | 5,778,400! 98,623 
1933 Oct. — —_ 84.7 76.0 74.2 54.4 _ - 
Nov. _ — 84.8 72.7 72.4 50.9 _ _- } 
Dec. — — 82.8 || 71.0 71.6 50.0 — — | 
1934 Jan. 907 94.3 87.3 69.9 71.7 49.5 6,146,000 109,806 
Feb. 959 99.7 91.3 74.1 74.8 55.5 6,514,200 123,395 
March 989 102.8 94.6 77.1 77.3 59.4 6,770,100 131,852 | 
April 1,027 106.8 98.1 78.5 78.4 61.7 6,897,800 136,962 | 
May 1,117 116.1 105.7 78.6 78.6 61.5 6,904,300 136,575 | 
June 1,101 114.4 105.3 77.3 77.7 59.4 6,791,700 131,839 | 
July 1,104 114.8 101.8 75.0 75.8 55.4 6,585,000 122,809 | 
Aug. 1,106 115.0 98.8 75.9 75.7 56.9 6,666,200 126,401 
Sept. 1,123 116.7 97.8 72.3 70.5 53.1 6,351,900f| 117,887f | 
Oct 1,115 115.9 97.3 74.7 73.2 55.9 _— —_ | 
Nov. 1,105 114.9 96.6 73.3 73.2T 54.5 —_ -_ | 
| 
| 
a.m * | . ! 34,861T | 3,459.517 t * . | 





_ _* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they - 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the bas 


1929 = 100. 


“ The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 


* Figure for July. 


* Workers covered by the statistics, includi 
* The figures relate to the 15t 


ng unemployed. 
h of the month. 
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base 1929 = 100. 
‘ Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 






























































TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! (cont.) 
FINLAND FRANCE * Great Britain 
Employers’ returns Returns of labour inspectors , Unemployment | 
Insurance statistics 
Date " _ 
Index (1926 ndex . 
( ) Number (number employed Est ay Index 
Number Hours employed in same month of oauieas (1924) 
employed worked 1930 = 100) pioy 
1927 » ° ° ed 10,018,000 98.0 
1928 MA o 4 4 10,023,000 98.0 
1929 sd = 4 ° 10,223,000 100.0 
1930 ° ° 2.829,951 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 
1931 78 72 2,714,802 96.0 9,437,000 92.3 
1932 77 72 2,420,504 85.6 9,367,000 91.7 
1933 83 78 2,390,620 84.5 9,684,000 94.8 
1933 Oct. S . 2,401,269 83.5 9,929,000 97.2 
Nov. 87 82 2,406,592 83.3 9,961,000 97.5 
Dec. - - 2,383,040 83.9 10,012,000 97.9 
1934 Jan. * . 2,366,207 90.1 9,879,000 96.6 
Feb. 84 79 2,364,462 83.2 9,946,000 97.3 
March ad ” 2,345,084 82.4 10,065,000 98.5 
April : . 2,326,764 81.3 10,147,000 99.3 
May 88 84 2,337,916 82.6 10,199,000 99.8 
June - ° 2,318,792 82.0 10,180,000 99.6 
July * bal 2,278,142 80.9 10,151,000 99.3 
Aug. 101 96 2,285,527 80.3 10,181,000 99.6 
Sept. ad ” 2,270,648 79.4 10,244,000 100.3 
Oct. ° ° 2,285,345 79.4 10,209,000 99.9 
Nov. 99 94 2,271,756 78.6 10,213,000 99.9 
Base * * + . . — 
number 
HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN | LATVIA 
1 
Social insurance ’ Employers’ || Sickness insurance 
statistics Employers’ returns returns statistics 
Date —— 
inden* | Index * (1929) 
Number Index (Sept | Scien Seminal Index Number Index 
9 . . “ Lr he 
employed (1927) 1926) | employed |hours worked* (1926) employed | (1930) 
1927 1,033,609 98.3 e ° nd 104.1 148,288 87.4 
1928 1,064,599 101.3 ad es ° 99.2 161,483 94.7 
1929 1,051,169 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 171,195 100.0 
1930 990,776 94.3 93.0 97.3 94.2 90.0 179,636 105.3 
1931 937,298 89.2 81.2 88.8 83.5 81.7 168,208 98.9 
1932 862,469 82.0 70.5 78.5 72.4 82.0 140,977 82.1 
1933 853,203 81.1 714 79.4 75.1 89.9 149,722 87.4 
1933 Oct 891,265 84.8 73.3 81.8 79.1 92.5 | 155,333 90.5 
Nov 893,476 85.0 72.2 79.4 74.1 93.5 158,404 92.6 
Dec. 836,046 79.5 71.1 76.5 68.6 94.2 156,996 91.6 
1934 Jan. 849,568 80.8 69.8 75.8 69.1 94.6 152,030 89.5 
Feb. 856,758 81.5 70.5 76.2 69.8 95.2 155,226 90.5 
March 897,034 85.3 71.1 79.6 76.9 96.4 158,422 92.6 
April 929,435 88.4 71.2 81.6 74.0 99.4 161,994 94.7 
May 947,451 90.2 71.2 85.1 82.6 99.9 165,822 96.8 
June 927,27% 88.2 70.1 84.4 81.1 100.1 167,075 97.9 
July 921,865 87.7 71.4 85.7 83.4 100.5 164,733 96.8 
Aug. 925.936 88.1 71.1 85.7T 80.6T 101.1 164,074 95.8 
Sept. 933,092 88.8 72.7 87.6T sa 102.6 163,344 95.8 
Oct. — _ 73.9 86.1T 85.7 _ 167,773T 97.9 
Nov. _— _- — _ — _ _ — 
Base e * * * 
a. | 698,087|| | 1,084,658 f | 914,171 | 





_ ! The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
* Ministry of Corporations. 





* The figures relate to the first of the following month. 
* Figures relating to the middle of each month. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 
LUXEMBURG NETHERLANDS POLAND SwEDEN 
’ Unemployment 
sg ~y insurance Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 
Date statistics 
Index Social Federation 
Number Index Index Number Hours worked Board of Industries 
employed | (1929) (1929) employed (1928)! per week (1929) Index Index 
(all industries) | (manufactures) ||(1926-193 )| (1925-1930) 
1927 41,129 93.6 98.6 89.5 90.0 d 94.2 
1928 42,927 97.7 100.6 99.7 103.0 nd 98.1 
1929 43,944 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ” 100.0 
1930 43,122 98.1 98.3 86.8 81.1 . 100.0 
1931 36,942 84.1 90.3 73.9 66.3 ° 91.3 
1932 29,696 67.6 79.2 63.3 53.2 . 85.6 
1933 28,483 64.8 78.0 62.9 54.6 89.1 84.6 
1933 Oct. 28,867 65.7 80.4 70.6 64.2 ° 85.6 
Nov. 28,410 64.7 79.2 66.9 65.7 * 86.5 
Dec, 28,404 64.6 72.6 61.3 57.1 89.7 88.5 
1934 Jan. 27,557 62.7 72.6 61.4 51.9 ° 87.5 
Feb. 27,673 63.0 75.8 63.3 57.4 88.5 
March 27,810 63.3 78.5 65.0 60.8 91.0 89.4 
| April 28,377 64.6 79.5 66.9 62.7 . 89.4 
' May 28,829 65.6 79.6 68.5 65.1 ° 90.4 
i June 29,035 66.1 79.6 68.7 63.7 99.1 91.3 
July — _ 78.0 68.8 60.5 a 92.3 | 
Aug. _— _ 717.4 69.9 64.5 md 93.3 | 
Sept. _— _ 77.5 70.7 66.8 100.8 93.3 | 
Oct. _ _ 76.9 75.8 71.3 ° 93.3 | 
Nov. — _ _ 72.6 oe ° 94.2 | 
| 
a 
Base * * 2 * 
number 600,661 612,464T 16,612 231,215 | 
SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Employers’ Social insurance . Social insurance 
returns statistics Employers’ returns statistics 
Date 
Index 
Index Number Index (July 1925) Number Index | 
(1925) employed (1928) E employed (1928) | 
_— Total ¢ 
peans 
1927 91.2 2,618,516 e 94.2 95.9 a is 
1928 97.3 2,487,640 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,916 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,506,190 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,064 100.0 
1930 96.5 2,446,197 97.6 97.4 98.1 629,682 104.1 | 
1931 88.5 2,312,596 92.3 93.5 93.8 609,260 100.7 | 
1932 76.1 2,069,014 82.6 87.6 87.2 537,235 88.8 | 
1933 73.0 1,886,580 75.3 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 | 
1933 Oct. ad 2,007,156 80.1 92.9 94.0 549,461 90.8 | 
Nov. e 1,920,070 76.8 93.8 94.9 540,690 89.3 
Dec. 72.3 1,734,626 69.2 94.4 96.0 513,074 84.8 
1934 Jan. ° 1,588,901 63.5 94.7 96.5 484,232 80.1 | 
Feb. ° 1,620,776 64.7 96.5 98.7 495,051 81.9 | 
March 73.2 1,724,172 68.8 97.6 99.7 523,070 86.4 | 
April bad 1,883,261 75.2 98.0 100.1 535,152 88.5 | 
May ad 2,028,017 80.9 99.0 101.1 562,643 93.0 
June 74.4 2,030,229 81.0 100.0 101.8 568,641 94.0 
July ® 2,012,018 80.3 100.6 102.3 555,920 91.9 | 
Aug. ” 1,983,812 79.1 101.6 103.5 558,984 92.4 
Sept. 74.0 1,956,368 78.1 — _ 562,202 2.9 
Oct. nd 1,993,988 79.6 _ _ — _ 
Nov. ? —_ — — — ~_ sy 
Base . o * . * e | 
number 201,284 
































1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 


in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
* Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 


1929 = 100. 


* Including “ Natives ’’. 


® Average for the month. 
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Sources AND METHODS 


Germany : Reichsarbeitsblait (Reichsarbeitsministerium); Arbeit und Arbeits- 
losigheit (Anzeiger der Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosen- 
versic herung) ; Wochenbericht des Instituts fiir Konjunkturforschung (Institut 
fir Konjunkturforschung). 


I. Unemployment. 


A. Returns of the German Labour Front. These statistics were introduced 
in August 1933 and are based on returns from the federal trade associations 
( Reichsbetriebsgruppen) constituting the Labcur Front ; their scope has gradually 
been extended to cover workers in practically all industries and occupations, includ- 
ing agriculture, mining, building, and ccmmunications. The series at present covers 
more than 7 million workers. In order to assure comparability between the old 
trade union returns and the new series, the latter are as far as possible compiled 
according to the same methcds as the former. It is pointed out, however, that 
because of the enlarged scope of the new statistics they are not strictly comparable 
with the earlier figures, and also that the comparability between the figures for 
different months in the new series is affected by the same circumstance. The 
figures relate to the end of each month. 


B. Employment exchange statistics. Two series are given : 


(1) Unemployed. This series refers to the total number of unemployed persons 
registered with private and public employment exchanges. It covers workers in all 
occupations, whether in receipt of benefit {rcm unemployment insurance or public 
funds or not, but since July 1933 persons employed in the public “ labour service ” 
( Arbeiisdienst) are excluded. The same person may be registered at more than one 
exchange and the figures include a certain amount of duplication. The figures 
relate to the end of each month. 

Since 1931 percentages of unemployment are calculated on the basis of the esti- 
mated number of persons covered by the statistics ; these persons consist of the fol- 
lowing groups : 

(a) Persons insured against unemployment (Personenkreis der Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung). This grcup is calculated as follows : from the number of persons com- 
pulscrily insured against sic kness is deducted the number excluded from unemploy- 
ment insurance, and to the result is added the number of persons who, though not 
ccmyulscrily insured against sickness, are insured against unemployment (i.e. 
mainly salaried employees earning more than RM. 3,600 but not more than RM. 

7,200 per year). 

(b) Persons excluded from unemployment insurance, i.e. certain categories 
of agricultural workers, fishermen, apprentices, and certain minor categories of 
other workers. Since May 1933 female dcmestic servants in private employment 
are also excluded, and since September of the same year agricultural and forest 

workers. 


(c) Persons in receipt of welfare relief (Wohlfahriserwerbslose) and unemployed 
not in receipt of benefit or relief ( Nichtunterstiitze). 


(2) <Applicanis for work. This series gives the total number of persons regis- 
tered with public and private employment exchanges and includes also persons 
emplcyed in the public “ labour service’’. The figures relate to the end of each 

month. 


II, Employment. 


A. Sichness insurance statistics. The statistics are based mainly on the returns 
of empl yed nemters of the ccmpulscry sickness insurance funds, which cover 
practically the whole of the working population. 


B. Em picyers’ returns. The statistics are based on returns from a great number 
of establishments (abcut 6,C00) in manufacturing industries and building. Two 
series of data are reproduced here : 
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(a) The average number of workers employed during each month expressed 
as a percentage of the number of workers who could be employed if the factory 
was working at full capacity ( Arbeiterplatzkapazitat). 

(6) The actual number of hours worked during each month expressed as a 
percentage of the number of hours which could be worked during normal hours on 
the assumption that all the available places are filled ( Arbeiterstundenkapazitat). 


Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics and Labour Report (Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union returns. This series covers workers in industry, mining, building, 
and transport, but excludes workers in permanent employment (such as railway- 
men) and casual workers (such as dockers) ; it includes unions which do not pay 
unemployment benefit. Persons out of work owing to sickness or accidents (but 
not to labour disputes) are counted as unemployed. The figures relate to workers 
who were unemployed for three days or more during the week ending Saturday 
which includes the middle day of the second month of the quarter. The unemployed 
are subdivided yearly into the following groups : those out of work owing to lack 
of work, to sickness and accidents, or to other causes. 


Austria: Statistische Nachrichten (Bundesamt fiir Statistik). 


I. Unemployment. 

A, Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Compulsory insurance 
covers practically all industrial workers (with the exception of those employed 
in districts expressly classified as rural) ; it excludes agricultural, forestry, and 
domestic workers. The unemployment figures, however, refer to persons in receipt 
of ordinary and extended benefit, or occupied on public relief works, and include 
a small number of agricultural and domestic workers; persons who have not 
completed their “‘ waiting period ’’ are excluded. The base figure on which the per- 
centages are calculated is obtained by adding to the number of persons insured 
against unemployment the number of applicants for work registered. 

B. Employment exchange statistics. These statistics, which are compiled in 
connection with the operations of the public employment exchanges and the com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance system, cover workers in all trades and occupa- 
tions ; they give the number of applicants for work registered at the end of each 


month. 


II. Employment. 

This series is based on the sickness insurance scheme and covers employed 
workers and salaried employees in industry, handicrafts, and commerce, but does 
not include agricultural workers. 


Belgium: Revue du Travail (Ministére de ’Industrie, du Travail et de la Pré- 
voyance Sociale). 


I. Unemployment. 

Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. The voluntary unemployment 
insurance funds cover workers above 15 years of age engaged in mining, industry, 
building, transport, etc., but exclude those in agriculture and fishing; persons below 
18 years of age, however, receive benefit only if they have been working for an 
employer during at least six months, and insured persons above 65 years of age only 
if they have been working for 150 days during the last twelve months. Separate 
figures are given for wholly and partially (‘intermittently ”’) unemployed. As wholly 
unemployed are considered workers who are without work because of the definite 
ending of their contract of employment (whether oral or written) with the employer. 
As partially unemployed are considered workers who are temporarily working less 
than “ normal”? working days per week or month. Persons in their “ waiting 
period ’’, or having exhausted their right to benefit, or receiving relief from the 
emergency relief funds (fonds de crise), are considered as unemployed. The figures 
relate to the end of each month. 
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II. Employment. 

Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. These figures are based on the 
voluntary unemployment insurance statistics (see above) and are obtained in the 
following manner : the Belgian authorities calculate a “‘ percentage of days lost by 
unemployment out of the total number of working days which could be worked by 
the insured workers if there had been no unemployment.’’ The International 
Labour Office subtracts these figures from 100 and converts the resulting figures 
into index numbers with the twelve-month average for 1929 as base (= 100). 


Bulgaria : I. Communication to the International Labour Office (Central Statistical 
Office). II. Bulletin mensuel de statistique (Central Statistical Office.) 


I, Unemployment. 

Official estimates. These statistics are compiled by the Central Statistical Office 
on the basis of figures furnished by the Labour and Social Insurance Council ; 
they indicate the approximate number unemployed at the beginning of each 
month. The estimates are based on the number unemployed at the beginning of 
1931 and on the movement of employment each month in some of the most im- 
portant industrial establishments and other undertakings. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. These statistics, based on information supplied by employers, 
relate to skilled and unskilled workers employed in factories employing(a@) machinery 
of at least 5 h.p., and not less than 5 workers ; or (0) at least 10 h.p. and less than 
5 workers ; or (c) no mechanical power, but more than 20 workers. The figures 
relate to the first of each month. The original base is the average number employed 
in 1929. 


Canada: Labour Gazette (Department of Labour). 


I. Unemployment. 

A, Trade union returns. The trade unions reporting include workers in industry, 
mining, forestry, fishing, transport, shipping, and public services. Persons who 
are engaged in work outside their own trades or who are idle owing to illness are 
not considered as unemployed ; unions involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from the statistics. The figures relate to the end of each month. 

B. Employment exchange statistics. These statistics cover workers in all trades 
and occupations ; they give the number of applicants for work registered at the 
end of each month at the public employment exchanges. 


II, Employment. 

Employers’ returns. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives reports as to 
the number of workers employed from most of the larger employers of labour 
throughout Canada, in all industries except agriculture, fishing, mining, and highly 
specialised businesses, the returns being from firms employing 15 workers or more. 
The figures relate to the first of each month. The original base is the average number 
employed in 1926. 


Chile: Estadistica Chilena (Central Statistical Office). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics cover workers and salaried 
employees in all trades and occupations in the whole country ; they give the number 
of applicants for work registered at the end of each month at the public employment 
exchanges. 


Denmark: Statistiske Efterretninger (Statistical Department) ; Social Tidskrift 
(Ministry of Social Affairs). 


I. Unemployment. 

A, Trade union fund returns. The statistics cover trade unions paying unem- 
ployment benefit and include workers in agriculture, industry, commerce, transport, 
and the building trade. The figures include persons in their “‘ waiting period ”’ 
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and on ordinary and extended benefit, but exclude persons out of work owing to 
strikes and lockouts ; they relate to the end of each month. 


B. Employment exchange statistics. The series refers to workers in all trades 
and occupations, and gives the number of applicants for work registered at the 
public employment exchanges at the end of each month. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns of hours worked. This series covers all kinds of industrial 
activity with the exception of earth and stone working, dairies, gas and electricity 
works, and a part of furniture manufacture and of building. The data are based 
on returns from about 400 employers, who in 1934 employed 61 per cent. of the 
workers in these industries (and 56 per cent. if small employers are also included). 
The figures for each branch are increased in proportion to the total figures of em- 
ployment, allowance being made for the small non-reporting establishments. 
The figures represent the total number of hours worked per working day on an 
average during the month. In addition index numbers calculated by the Office 
on the basis of 1931 (= 100) are given. 


Danzig (Territory of the Free City of): Staatsanzeiger fiir die freie Stadt Danzig. 
I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The figures refer to the number of unemployed 
registered by the employment exchanges in the City and in the region of the Free 
City, and relate to the end of each month. 


Spain: Boletin Informativo de la Oficina Central de Colocacién obrera y Defensa 
contra el paro (Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién Social). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The statistics are based on reports from the 
local employment exchanges, and, where such data are not available, on trade 
union returns ; they cover workers in agriculture, mining, industry (including 
building), transport, commerce, banking, etc. Small proprietors and tenants, 
who are in need of additional employment during at least 100 days of the year, 
are covered by the statistics. Persons out of work owing to industrial disputes 
are excluded. Separate figures are given for wholly and partially unemployed. 
As wholly unemployed are considered persons who are out of work during the 
whole week ; and as partially unemployed, persons who have had work for less 
than six days of the week or are working on a reduced daily schedule. The figures 
relate to the end of each month. 


Estonia: Recueil mensuel (Central Office of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. 'The figures, which cover all categories of 
workers, refer to the total number of unemployed persons registered by the public 
employment exchanges at the beginning of each month. 


II, Employment. 

Employers’ returns. The index numbers of employment are based on the reports 
of a large number of establishments employing more than five workers. The 
original base is the number employed on 1 January 1927. 


United States of America: I: American Federationist (American Federation of 
Labour). II : Federal Reserve Bulletin (Federal Reserve Board). 


I. Unemployment. 

A. Trade union returns. The American Federation of Labour compiles monthly 
information on the number of unemployed members in certain affiliated unions ; 
the statistics cover organised trades, including factory workers, teachers, and 
building trade workers; they cover over 620,000 workers. The methods by 
which the unemployment of the workers is recorded are fixed by the local unions 
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and vary for different unions. . The “‘ weighted ’’ percentage of unemployment is 
calculated for identical unions in the current and the preceding month by allowing 
for the importance of the building trade ; thus two figures are calculated for each 
month and the final figure for the month is the simple arithmetic average of the 
two. 


B. Estimate of the American Federation of Labour. The estimate covers all 
workers including farmers, farm labourers, management, professional workers, 
public service, and all branches of industrial activity : mining, manufacture, build- 
ing, transport, etc. The starting point in the calculation is the official census of 
unemployment in April 1930 ; to the number of unemployed at that date (3,180,000) 
is added the supposed number of new unemployed from month to month. This 
number, in turn, is obtained by deducting from the number employed in the various 
branches in 1930 the number employed at later dates and adding the supposed 
increase in the number of workers seeking employment on the labour market. 

The changes in the number employed are obtained by the following 
methods : 


(a) For the most important groups (covering about 75 per cent. of all gainfully 
occupied in 1930) the number employed in 1930 is carried up to date by means of 
index numbers of employment. Monthly indexes are furnished by the Department 
of Labour for manufacturing, mining, trade, public utilities, service industries, 
and building ; monthly indexes are further available for: railroads, farm labour, 
Federal employees, army, navy, construction, etc. Yearly figures are used for 
certain groups: farmers and family workers on farms, teachers, professional 
workers, etc. The yearly change is here spread over the twelve-month period ; 
and during the period before the yearly figure is available employment is carried 
as constant except where available information shows that a small monthly change 
is more accurate. 

(6) A further group (covering about 17 per cent. of all gainfully occupied in 
1930) and including domestic servants, automobile service, restaurants, banking, 
real estate, insurance, etc., is, in the absence of employment data, supposed to 


vary in the same proportion as the above group. An index is made for total known 
employment and applied to this group; in this index, however, farm labour is 
left out and retail trade adjusted for extra employment at Christmas. 

(c) One group, management (covering about 8 per cent. of all gainfully occupied 
in 1980), is carried as constant. 

The increase in the number of persons seeking gainful employment is calculated 
with reference to : 


(a) The monthly reports of the Department of Labour showing the number 
of workers entering and leaving the country. 


(6) Records of births and deaths; births of 16 years ago minus deaths up to 
the current year give those coming of working age ; 40 per cent. of this figure is sup- 
posed to represent the normal percentage of the population seeking gainful em- 
ployment. 

Some groups are left out in the above estimate because of lack of data. Of 
these the following are counted as unemployed : (1) persons who have gone to the 
country to occupy deserted “ shacks *’ and raise their own food ; (2) persons working 
on farms for their board but who are not paid cash wages ; (3) persons in forestry 
camps and relief works ; (4) persons on odd temporary or “ intermittent ” jobs. 
Considered as employed are: (1) teachers, who are teaching in school, but not 
being paid ; (2) persons living with relatives on farms ; (3) rentiers who are now 
forced to seek work. 


II, Employment. 

Employers’ returns. The series given are compiled by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. Available details of the methods used in their compilation are given 
below. 


(a) Non-adjusted series. The series are based on returns from establishments 
in 90 manufacturing industries employing approximately 50 per cent. of all factory 
wage earners in the country. The indexes, up to 1932, are adjusted by means of the 
figures as given by the biennial census of manufactures. Two separate series of 
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indexes are reproduced here : (i) indexes of number of workers employed at the 
end of each month, and (ii) indexes of payrolls. The original base is the period 
1923-1925. 

(b) Seasonally adjusted series. The Federal Reserve Board adjusts the 
above series for seasonal variation by the ratio-to-moving-average method ; 
adjusted indexes are first calculated for each industry and the index for manu- 
facturing as a whole is obtained by a combination of these adjusted series by 
weighting the number of wage earners employed in the industry as shown by 
census reports. 

(c) Estimates of total number of wage earners and weekly payrolls. These series 
give estimates of (i) the total number of wage earners at the end of each month 
and (ii) total weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries (excluding the manu- 
factured gas and motion picture industries), These estimates are obtained by 
multiplying the weighting factor of the several groups of industries (number em- 
ployed or weekly payroll in the base period of the index numbers, 1923-1925) by 
the index numbers of employment and payroll of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
and dividing the product by 100. 


Finland: Social Tidskrift—Socialinen Aikakauskirja (Ministry of Social Affairs). 


I. Unemployment. 

A, Employment exchange statistics. The figures show the number of unemployed 
registered at the employment exchanges at the end of the last week of each month. 
The majority of agricultural labourers and skilled industrial workers do not register 
at the public employment exchanges. 

B. Statistics of local unemployment commissions. These statistics are based on 
the registers of the local unemployment commissions instituted in communes suffer- 
ing from unemployment. They cover workers in all trades and occupations, includ- 
ing farmers and members of their families, who even during normal times are out of 
work four to six months of the year. As unemployed are considered persons willing 
and able to work who are in need of assistance and who are “ involuntarily ” 
unemployed. Persons employed on public relief works are included in the returns ; 
some minor categories of unemployed persons are excluded. The figures are subject 
to variation as a result of changes in the rules and regulations for the granting of 


relief, 


II, Employment. 

Employment returns. These statistics are based on the returns from a large 
number of industrial establishments employing more than 10 workers. Two series are 
reproduced here : (a) indexes showing the number of workers employed at a given 
date in each quarter ; (0) indexes showing the total number of hours worked during 
the month. In each case the original base is the average for 1926. 


France: Bulletin du Marché du Travail (Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale, Office central de la Main-d’ceuvre) ; Bulletin de la Statistique générale 
de la France et du Service d’observation des prix (Présidence du Conseil, Sous- 
Secrétariat d’Etat de l’Economie nationale). 


I. Unemployment. 

A, Public Relief Fund Statistics. Before 1932 these statistics relate to wholly 
unemployed in receipt of relief from departmental, communal, and inter-communal 
unemployment relief funds subsidised by the State. Since 1932 persons in receipt 
of relief from public charitable offices are also included. Admitted to relief are 
workers involuntarily unemployed, i.e. workers who have completely ended their 
relation with their former employer and are capable of working and prepared to 
accept new employment. Moreover, in order to be eligible for relief the workers 
should have been in regular employment during at least six months immediately 
before being unemployed and should have resided in the municipality in question 
prior to 1930 during at least six months, and after this date during at least three 
months. A “ waiting period ’’ of at least three days is also prescribed before the 
payment of relief. The payment was originally limited to 120 days per year but 
in 1931 it was extended first to 150 and then to 180 days per year. Since 1932 these 
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limitations have been provisionally abandoned. Prior to 1932 extended benefit was, 
in certain circumstances, granted by the public charitable offices, but since the 
abandonment of the time limit for the payment of relief by the relief funds the 
public charitable offices are but little called upon in this respect. The funds, how- 
ever, cover a part of the country only and their number varies with time and cir- 
cumstances. The statistics relate to the week ending nearest to the end of each 
month. 


B. Employment exchange statistics. The statistics relate to the applications 
for work registered by the public employment exchanges at the end of the week 
ending nearest to the end of each month. They cover all categories of workers, 
but although employment offices according to law should be created in all depart- 
ments and all towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants, in normal times the majority 
of unemployed workers do not register with the exchanges ; owing to the fact that 
the payment of unemployment relief is subject to such registration, however, in 
times of economic crises the registration is more complete. 


II. Employment. 

Returns of labour inspectors and mining engineers. These statistics are based 
on enquiries into the number of workers employed by establishments under the 
supervision of labour inspectors and mining engineers (thus including industry, 
mining, transport, commerce, etc.) and employing at least 100 workers ; in branches, 
however, where establishments of this size are few or non-existent, the enquiry is 
extended to include establishments that are considered representative of their 
branch. 

Two series are given showing: (a) the absolute number of workers employed 
in the establishments covered and (6) index numbers taking the number of workers 
employed in the same establishments in the same month of the year 1930 as base 
(= 100). The figures relate to the first of each month. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Ministry of Labour Gazette (Ministry of Labour). 


I. Unemployment. 


A. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Compulsory insurance 
against unemployment covered until September 1934 substantially all employed 
persons between 16 and under 65 years of age (including non-manual workers 
whose salaries do not exceed £250 a year), except those employed in agriculture and 
private domestic service, and out-workers. Since that date the age limit has been 
lowered to 14 years ; the category under 16 years of age is not yet included in these 
statistics. Persons employed permanently by local public authorities, railways, and 
public utility undertakings and certain minor groups of other workers are also 
generally excluded. From the numbers unemployed (calculated on the basis of 
unemployment books “ lodged ’’ with the public employment exchanges) are ex- 
cluded those who are known to be working in an uninsured trade, the sick or 
deceased, and those known to have emigrated or gone abroad. In cases where 
information on these points is lacking the books remain in the “ lodged ”’ files, and 
are included in the unemployment statistics, for a period of two months from the 
date the insured person was last in touch with the Employment Exchange. Insured 
persons directly involved in a trade dispute are not counted as unemployed unless 
they are definitely maintaining registration for other employment. 

Separate figures are given for those ‘‘ wholly unemployed ”’ (defined as persons 
** being definitely out of a job and waiting for new employment ”’ and including 
** casuals ’’, i.e. workers not in regular or continuous employment but engaged 
in separate jobs of short duration which have no connection one with another), 
and those out of work owing to “ temporary stoppages”’. The latter group consists 
of those who are on short time or otherwise stood off or suspended on the definite 
understanding that they may return to their former employment within a period 
of six weeks from the date of suspension. The figures of unemployment relate to 
dates towards the end of each month ; the number of insured persons is calculated 
each July in connection with the annual issue of new unemployment books. 

B. Employment exchange statistics. This series covers insured and uninsured 
industries and gives applicants for work registered, in Great Britain only, at the 
Ministry of Labour Employment Exchanges and Branch Employment Offices, and 
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also at Juvenile Employment Bureaux under the control of Local Education 
Authorities. It includes wholly unemployed, temporarily stopped, and also persons 
normally in casual employment. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


II, Employment. 


Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. These indexes—which refer to 
Great Britain only—are based on the number of insured persons not recorded as 
unemployed, with a deduction of 3% per cent. to represent those absent from 
work owing to sickness, accident, and other forms of unrecorded non-employment 
other than “ recognised ’’ holdays. Two series are published : one including persons 
directly involved in trade disputes, the other excluding such persons ; the former 
series is given here, together with the figure for the absolute number on which the 
indexes are computed. The original base is the average number employed in 1924. 


Hungary: I: Magyar Statisztikai Szemle (Central Office of Statistics). II: ‘Com- 
munication from the Central Statistical Office. 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics, which cover all categories of 
workers, give the number of applications for work registered with the public and 
private employment exchanges at the end of each month. 


II. Employment. 

Social insurance statistics. The statistics are based on data from the compulsory 
social insurance system, which covers persons working for wages (workers and 
employees) in establishments in mining, industry, commerce, finance, and trans- 
port, excluding public employees, agriculture, and domestic service. Information 
as to the fluctuations in the number of insured persons working is obtained by 


means of regular returns from the employers. The data relate to the end of each 
month ; the original base is the number of persons employed at the end of 1927. 


Netherlands East Indies: Conjunctuurlijnen (Report of the Secretary of the Small 
Commission on Welfare). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The figures refer to the number of applicants 
for work registered by the public employment exchanges in some of the more 
important towns at the last day of each month, and cover Europeans, Natives, 
and Chinese. 


Irish Free State : Communication from the Statistics Branch, Department of Indus- 
try and Commerce ; Quarterly Statistical Bulletin) Currency Commission, Dublin). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics refer to applicants for work 
registered. Before May 1932 the series referred to persons registered at the public 
employment exchanges (and their sub-offices, the branch employment offices). 
Since that date unemployed persons in rural districts more than three miles from 
the nearest local office register at the Post Offices and Public Stations as well. 
This reform resulted in a considerable increase in the number of persons registered, 
and the figures before and after this date are not strictly comparable with each 
other. In April 1934 a further extension in the statistical figures took place as 
from then on they include also persons being partially occupied with small farms 
or other businesses who are nevertheless free to take such work for wages as may 
be available. Two series are given in the table : (a) the number of applicants for 
work registered having current claims to unemployment benefit, and referring 
only to those previously employed in an insurable trade ; (6) the total number of 
applicants for work registered, including unemployed persons previously employed 
in insured or uninsured trades. The figures relate to the last Monday of each month. 
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Italy: Bollettino Mensile di Statistica dell’ Istituto Centrale di Statistica del Regno 
@’ Italia (Central Institute of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

A, Socialinsurance fund statistics. Until July 1933 the statistics were compiled 
by the Fascist National Institute of Social Welfare (Istituto Nazionale Fascista 
di Previdenza Sociale) on the basis of data collected by its dependent institutions, 
employment exchanges, etc. Separate figures were given for wholly and partially 
employed. The former figure covered workers in most trades and occupations, 
and related, in addition to insured trades, to certain other categories of workers, 
mainly agricultural and salaried employees (personale non operaio); domestic 
servants were not included. These statistics covered workers classified in eleven 
categories. 


B. Employment exchange statistics. Since July 1933 the statistics of unemploy- 
ment have been transferred to the Ministry of Corporations ; certain changes have 
been introduced in the methods of compiling and classifying these statistics, 
and the results are not strictly comparable with previous figures. The statistics 
are now based on returns from employment exchanges and co-ordinated by the 
offices of the Municipal Councils of Corporative Economy (Consigli Provinciali 
dell’ Economia Corporativa). In Italy unemployed persons are obliged to register 
with the employment exchanges, and the statistics cover substantially all trades 
(excluding domestic servants and most salaried employees). The classification of 
the various productive activities has been enlarged to cover 14 categories of workers. 
The figures relate to the end of the month. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. Two different series of employment statistics are given : 


A, Ministry of Corporations. These statistics are based on returns from a 
large number of industrial establishments. The figures relate to the last week of 
each month. The original base is the average number of persons employed in the 
first week of September 1926. 


B. General Fascist Confederation of Industries. Two series of indexes are 
reproduced : (1) showing the fluctuations of the total number of workers employed ; 
and (2) showing the fluctuations of the total number of hours of work in industrial 
establishments. The data used for the establishment of these series are : (a) returns 
showing the number of workers who are members of trade unions of organised 
establishments (including all industrial establishments) ; (b) returns obtained by 
a representative enquiry covering about 20 per cent. of the establishments, em- 
ploying however about 50 per cent. of the workers. 

The series B(1) of the number of workers employed is obtained by applying 
a “ coefficient of employment ”’ to the total number of organised workers. This 
coefficient is based on the proportion between the number of workers actually 
employed in the establishments covered by the representative enquiry and the total 
number of organised workers in these establishments. The series B (2) of the total 
number of hours of work is obtained by multiplying the number of workers em- 
ployed, B(1), by the average number of hours worked by each worker during the 
month, as shown by the representative enquiry. 


Japan: Bulletin of Employment Exchanges—Shokugyo Shokai Koho (Department 
of Home Affairs, Central Board of Employment Exchanges); Statistics of 
Factory Labour (Bank of Japan). 


I. Unemployment. 

Official estimates. The figures are based on monthly estimates by the governors 
of prefectures (on the basis of reports from employment exchanges, social workers, 
municipal authorities, etc.). They cover a majority of industria] workers (including 
casual workers) and wage earners. Students, salaried workers (with an income 
of more than 200 yen per month), foreigners, persons working on their own account, 
and agricultural workers are excluded. As unemployed are understood persons who 
are unable to obtain work in spite of efforts to do so ; casual workers are counted 
only if they have been out of work for at least a fourth of the month previous to the 
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estimate ; persons incapacitated by age, sickness, or accident, or out of work owing 
to drunkenness, negligence, or Jabour disputes are also excluded. The total number 
of workers on which the percentage is based is an estimate and covers the same 
categories of workers as the estimated number unemployed. The figures relate to 
the first of each month. 


II. Employment. 
Employers’ returns. The indexes are based on returns of employment in industry. 
The original base is the average number employed in 1926. 


Latvia : Menesa Biletens (Bureau of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The statistics refer to the number of applicants 
for work registered by the public employment exchanges at the end of each month, 
excluding persons occupied on public works. 


II, Employment. 

Sickness insurance statistics. The statistics are based on the returns of employed 
members of the sickness insurance funds ; these cover all wage earners, with the 
exception generally of State and agricultural workers. The figures are for the end 
of each month. The original base is the number of insured persons employed in 
1930. 


Luxemburg: Bulletin Trimestriel (Statistical Office). 
II, Employment. 


Employers’ returns. The statistics cover all establishments in mining, industry, 
and transportation ; the data are compiled by the local police, who visit all establish- 
ments once a month. A distinction is made between nationals and aliens. The total 
number of workers is given here, together with index numbers calculated by the 
International Labour Office with 1929 as base (= 100). The figures relate to the 
end of each month. 


Mexico: Revista de Economia y Estadistica (Secretaria de la Economia Nacional), 
I. Unemployment. 


Official estimates. The statistics are based on estimates of the municipal author- 
ities and cover workers and employees in agriculture and fishing, mining, industry 
(including building), transport, commerce, etc. ; they relate to the whole territory 
with the exception of the Federal District and the Isles. 


Norway: Statistiske Meddelelser (Central Statistical Office). 


I. Unemployment. 

A, Trade union fund returns. These statistics cover ten representative unions in 
industry and the building trades which pay unemployment benefit to their mem- 
bers. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


B. Employment exchange statistics. These statistics show the number of unem- 
ployed in all trades registered by the public employment exchanges on the 15th day 
of each month ; persons employed on public relief works are included. 


New Zealand : Monthly Abstract of Statistics (Census and Statistics Office). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The series refers to applicants for work in the 
trades registered at the public employment exchanges. Since January 1931 these 
statistics include persons employed on the Unemployment Board’s Scheme 5. 
Most of these are in partial employment only, but a small number are included 
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although in full-time employment, part of their wages being paid under Scheme §. 
Persons employed on relief works by the Public Works Department are al]so included. 
The number employed on public relief works is shown separately. The figures 
relate to the last week of each month. 


Palestine : Communication to the International Labour Office. 


I. Unemployment. 

Official estimates. The statistics refer to the total number unemployed ; they 
are based on estimates furnished to the Government by the village headmen, district 
officers, and immigration officials in Jerusalem, Haifa, Jaffa, and Tel-Aviy. As 
unemployed are considered those who have not more than three days’ work a 
week. Separate figures are available for Arabs and non-Arabs. Fellahin working 
on their farms eight months of the year but seeking employment at other times 
are included when they are in need of employment. The figures relate to the end 
of each month. In view of the reorganisation of these statistics the series is 
temporarily interrupted. 


Netherlands: Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek (Central 
Bureau of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 


A. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. These statistics cover workers 
in agriculture, fishing, mining, industry, building, transport, etc. ; they are based 
mainly on returns from the voluntary unemployment funds (which are almost 
wholly composed of organised labourers), but include also a small number of 
workers who, although belonging to unions having such funds, are excluded from 
benefit on account of age, and workers who belong to unions having no unemploy- 
ment funds. 

Persons working part time, or who have not completed their “‘ waiting period ”’ 
or have exhausted their right to benefit in the insurance fund, are counted as un- 
employed ; persons out of work owing to trade disputes, sickness, accidents, mili- 
tary service, etc., are excluded. The figures are weekly averages calculated for 
each month. 


B. Employment exchange statistics. The figures show the number of t.nemployed 
in all trades registered by the public employment exchanges and their branch 
offices. As unemployed are considered persons who at the moment of registration 
(or renewal of registration) have been out of work for a whole week, and also persons 
occupied on public relief works ; persons partially unemployed are not considered 
as unemployed. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


II. Employment. 

Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. These figures, which are based 
on the unemployment insurance statistics (see above), are obtained in the following 
manner. The Dutch authorities calculate an “‘ index of unemployment "’ represent- 
ing the number of days lost by unemployment as a percentage of the number of 
days which could have been worked if there had been no unemployment. The 
“ norma] working week is generally assumed to consist of six working days or 
48 hours, but in seasonal industries gnother number is sometimes accepted. ‘‘ Short 
time ’”’ as well as “‘ overtime ”’ is taken into account but not time lost through 
industrial disputes. The monthly figures are averages of 4 or 5 weeks. The Inter- 
national Labour Office subtracts these figures from 100 and converts the resulting 
figures into index numbers with the twelve-month average for 1929 as base = 100. 


Poland: Konjunktura Gospodarcza (Institute for Economic Research) ; Statistique 
du Travail and Informations statistiques (Central Office of Statistics). 


I, Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. These series include workers in agriculture, 
mining, industry, transport, etc. ; they relate to the number of applications for 
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work registered by the public employment exchanges. The percentages are based 
on the number of members of the compulsory sickness insurance funds, which 
cover the majority of workers, including those in Upper Silesia. In the year 1927 
the figures refer to the last week of each month; since 1928 they represent 
monthly averages. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. 

(a) Number employed. This series is based on reports of a large number of est a- 
blishments in mining, industry, public works and services, etc., empl >»ying normall y 
20 workers or more ; new plants are added as they attain this limit. The figure s 
relate to the end of the month. The original base is the average number employe d 
in 1928, 


(5) Hours worked. These statistics are based on the above series but rela te 
to manufacturing industries only, and weeks which include holidays (other than 
Sundays) are excluded ; workers absent on account of sickness, etc., are exclude d. 
Monthly averages of the total number of hours worked per week are given ; the 
original base is the twelve-month average for 1929. 


Portugal: Boletim mensal du Direcgoo Geral de Estadistica (Central Office of 
Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics are compiled by the Institut e 
of Compulsory Social Insurance and General Welfare ; they relate to the number 
of unemployed registered in Continental Portugal, and since March 1932 also in 
the islands of Angra do Heroismo, Horta, Santa Delgada, and Funchal. 


Rumania: Bulletin d'information et de documentation (National Bank of Rumania). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These figures, which are compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, refer to all categories of workers registered as unemployed at 
the public employment exchanges established in the main industrial centres. 
Trade unionists, however, are excluded as they do not register with the public 
employment exchanges. The figures relate to the first of each month. 


Saar Territory: Bericht des Statistischen Amtes des Saargebietes (Statistisches 
Amt des Saargebietes). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The figures include workers in mining, ind ustry, 
building, commerce, transport, public utilities, etc., registered as unem ployed 
at the public employment exchanges. They relate to the end of each month. 


Sweden : I. Sociala Meddelanden (Social Board). Il. Indust riférbundets Meddelanden 
(Swedish Federation of Industries, Stockholm). 


I. Unemployment. 


A, Trade union returns. These figures include workers in mining. industry, 
building, and transport, and also, since 1929, workers in the union of forestry wo rk- 
ers and timber floaters ; they refer to unions which pay and which do not pay un- 
employment benefit. As unemployed are considered persons working for less than 
24 working hours per week in their regular trade, and persons employed outside 
that trade who do not earn per week a sum corresponding to that paid for 24 hours’ 
work in their own trade according to the collective agreement in force. Persons 
out of work owing to sickness, strikes, lockouts, or military service are excluded. 
The figures relate to the end of each month. 
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B. Employment exchange statistics. The statistics cover workers in all trades 
and occupations ; the series reproduced here is calculated by the International 
Labour Office by deducting the number of vacancies filled from the number of 
applications for work registered during the month, and thus relates to the number 
of applicants for work registered at the end of each month. 


II. Employment. 
Employers’ returns. 


(a) Social Board. This series is based on the returns from a large number of 
establishments in industry, transport, and commerce ; it gives the number of 
employed persons each quarter as a percentage of the average number employed in 
the same establishments during the period 1926-1930. 


(6) Swedish Federation of Industries. These statistics are based on returns 
from establishments (or industrial associations); they cover establishments of 
large and average size in mining and industry (excluding building). The figures 
for the various industrial groups are weighted according to the number of workers 
employed in them in 1930 as given by the official industrial statistics. The series is 
adjusted for seasonal variations by dividing the index for each month by the average 
for the years 1925-1930 for the same month. The base is the average for the period 
1925-1980 (= 100). 


Switzerland: La Vie Economique (Département fédéral de Economie publique). 


I. Unemployment. 


A, Voluntary and compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The unemploy- 
ment funds cover workers in building, industry, commerce, etc. The figures, which 
are published by the Federal Labour Office, relate until 1929 to the end of each 
quarter and then to the end of each month. Separate figures are given for wholly 


and partially unemployed members of the funds. As partially unemployed are 
understood workers whose engagement is not definitely terminated. Persons out 
of work owing to sickness, accidents, etc., are not counted as unemployed : persons 
who have not completed the “‘ waiting period’ or have exhausted their right to 
benefit are included. 


B. Employment exchange statistics. These statistics show the number of applica- 
tions for work in all trades and occupations registered at the employment exchanges 
at the end of each month. The figures from July 1931 onwards are not strictly 
comparable with those for previous periods owing to changes in the principles of 
registration at the employment exchanges. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. These statistics are compiled by the Federal Labour 
Office on the basis of returns from employers in manufacturing and building indus- 
tries. They relate to the end of each quarter. The index numbers are established 
on the “‘ chain system”’. The original base is the average number employed in 
March 1925. 


Czechoslovakia: J: Zprdavy Stdintho Uradu Statistického Republiky Ceskoslovenské 
(Central Statistical Office). II: Vestnik ustredni socidint pojistéuny (Central 
Insurance Institute). 


I. Unemployment. 


A, Trade union fund returns. This series refers to the trade union unemploy- 
ment funds in receipt of State subsidies under the laws of 1921 and 1933 and covers 
workers in agriculture, mining, industry, transport, commerce, domestic service, 
etc. The figures give the number of wholly unemployed in receipt of trade union 
benefit with and without State subsidies, excluding unemployed who have not 
completed the “‘ waiting period’ (a period of 8 days prescribed for the receipt 
of State subsidies), or exhausted their right to benefit. Seasonal workers, persons 
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out of work owing to sickness, accidents, or labour disputes, and persons who 
have lost their occupation through their own fguit or left it without serious reason 
are not counted as unemployed. The percentages relate to the last working day 
of each month. 


B. Employment exchange statistics. This series, which includes all categories of 
workers, gives the number of applicants for work registered by public, trade union, 
and private employment exchanges. The figures relate to the end of each month, 


II. Employment. 


Social insurance statistics. The returns of employed persons are obtained from 
the compulsory and voluntary sickness, accident, and old-age insurance scheme, 
which covers all workers (including home workers) who perform work under a 
contract of employment. The employers are obliged within three days to inform 
the appropriate insurance branch office of the loss of employment by an insured 
person ; these statistics therefore serve to measure fluctuations in employment. 
The figures refer to the average number of insured persons employed during each 
month. The original base is the average number of insured persons employed 
during 1928. 


Union of South Africa: Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics (Office of Census and 
Statistics). 


II, Employment. 

Employers’ returns. This series refers to employment as reported by: (a) a 
selected number of firms in industry ; (6) the South African Railways ; (c) other 
transportation ; and (d) mines and metallurgical works (exclusive of diamond 
diggings). In combining these figures, a double weight is given to (a). The index 
of total employment is subdivided into ‘‘ Europeans ” and “ Others ”’ (i.e. Natives). 
The series for Natives is not reproduced in the table. The original base is the number 
employed in July 1925. 


Yugoslavia: Radnitka Zastita (Central Office for Worl ers’ Insurance) ; Quarterly 
Bulletin (National Bank of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, Economic Research 
Department). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The statistics refer to all categories of workers 
registered as unemployed with the public employment exchanges at the end of 
each month. Persons out of work owing to sickness, accidents, or labour disputes 
are not considered as unemployed. 


II. Employment. 

Social insurance statistics. These series are based on compulsory sickness and 
accident insurance schemes ; they cover all industrial workers in employment but 
exclude workers in railway service and in casual employment and the majority 
of workers in mining and agriculture. The original base is the year 1928. 
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National and International Index Numbers 
of the General Level of Unemployment, 
1929-1934 


The following tables, which are in continuation of those published 
in this Review for April, July, and October 19341, give national index 
numbers of the general level of unemployment (table I), and an 
“ international index ” (table II) based on these national indexes. 

The indexes are intended to show the relative fluctuations in the 
general level of unemployment among industrial workers, and do not 
show the absolute height at a given date or the magnitude of the 
fluctuations of unemployment. They relate generally to the number 
of totally unemployed individuals, the definition of whom varies with 
time and circumstances, and do not directly show the fluctuations in 
the time lost through unemployment, as the number of unemployed 
is affected also by changes in the length of normal working hours and 
by the extent to which short time and other means of rationing work 
are applied, as well as by changes in the population of working age, 
and the proportion of this population seeking gainful occupation. 
They are also influenced by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the extent of registration of the unemployed. More 
weight should be attached to the direction of movement of the indexes 
than to the magnitude of the changes. 

The main value of the national indexes (table I) is therefore to pre- 
sent selected unemployment series, chiefly those giving percentages, 
in a convenient and uniform way suited for comparisons with other 
time series (e.g. wages, prices, production, trade, etc.) for which index 
numbers already exist, and also for international comparisons of the 
movements in the level of unemployment in different countries. 

The “ international index” (table II) is useful as a standard of 
reference in comparing the movements of unemployment in different 
countries or groups of countries, and it serves as a general measure 
of the relative changes in industrial unemployment in the world 
at large. While wholly tentative and approximate in character it 
is less influenced by chance circumstances than the individual indexes 
of which it is composed, since the errors tend, in the average, to 
balance each other. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 4, April 1934, pp. 557-571, 
in which the sources and a full description of the methods of compilation of the 
index numbers were given, and Volume XXX, No. 1, July 1934, pp. 114-116, and 
No. 4, Oct. 1984, pp. 558-555. 
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TABLE I. NATIONAL INDEXES OF THE LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia Austria Belgium Canada 





Date 


s 


(a) | (a) (a) | 


100 | 100 100 
127 277 195 
162 | 838 295 
213 1462 386 
243 1304 391 


| 1400 430 
237 1262 418 
1108 882 
1054 872 
1038 349 
1062 347 
1115 347 
1215 358 
1531 368 


1654 372 
1562 351 
1446 342 
1492 335 
1346 825 
1315 316 
1338 314 
1315 289 
1377 288 
1385 284 


|) (a) 





1929 100 
1930 174 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1983 April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1934 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 121 


elit 


is) 
to 


to 
— £# # bo 


~ 


to 


*s#*#oe #5 #8 & 
= 





” 
= 


| ##] # #| 





























Denmark United States | Great Britain and W. Ireland 
(a) | (6 | (a) | | 





Date ie 








1929 100 100 
1930 88 177 
1931 115 233 
1982 205 290 
1933 186 


1988 April | 185 
May | 157 B15 
June 141 299 


July 140 
Aug. | 138 289 
Sept. | 135 274 
Oct. 150 265 
Nov. 166 268 
Dec. 242 278 
1934 Jan. 276 
Feb. 268 367 
March 260 351 
April 252 831 
May 244 313 
June 239 f 276 
July 254 295 
Aug. 263 288 
Sept. 248 295 
Oct. 245 301 
Nov. 257 158 322 


(a) Unadjusted series. (b) Series adjusted for seasonal variations. ft Provisional 
1 Modified series. 
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NATIONAL INDEXES OF THE LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(continued ) 


TABLE I. 








Netherlands 


Poland 


Sweden 


| Switzerland Czechoslovakia 





(a) | (0) 





(a) | 





(a) 


(0) 


| (a) | () 


(a) 


| (d) 





1929 
1980 
1931 
19382 
1933 


1988 April 











100 


9 


29 





| 


| 100 


820t 











100 


| 114 


161 





| 
| 





100 
292 
500 








100 


| 205 


377 
614 
768 





(a) Unadjusted series. 


(b) Series adjusted for seasonal variations. 





Tt Provisional figure. 


TABLE II. INTERNATIONAL INDEXES OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929-1934 











Month 


(a) Unadjusted series 


(6) Seasonally adjusted series 





‘1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 


1933 1934 





Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Index 


128 
131 





147 
1538 
146 
141 
138 
138 
148 
155 
157 
164 
183 
209 


233 
235 
228 


304 
803 
291 
278 
268 
255 
246 
241 
2381 
228 
233 
248 


249 
2388 
220 
209 
201 
197 
199 
200 
194f 
195t 


125 





256 
261 
266 
269 
2738 
276 
279 
280 
280 
280 
280 
278 


277 
274 
270 
267 
265 
263 
260 
255 


| 248 


242 
236 
230 


226 
223 
219 
216t 








168 





279 





























t Provisional figure. 
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Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 


(General Indexes, and Indexes of Food Prices) 


Tables I and II below give index numbers of the cost of living (I) 
and of the prices of food (II), compiled by the competent statistical 
services of various countries, for the period 1927-1934. For some 
countries for which index numbers of the cost of living are not available, 
indexes of food prices only are given. In a few cases the index of food 
prices includes also the prices of heating and lighting. 

The index numbers are’ reproduced on their original base, which 
differs in different countries. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compiling these index num- 
bers have been given in earlier numbers of this Review. + A note on the 
revision of the cost-of-living series for Germany is given below. 


Germany: Statistisches Reichsamt Series. Sources: Current data: Wirtschaft 

und Statistik ; Methods : Idem, Oct. 1984, No. 19, pp. 626-631. 

The series hitherto published have now been modified on the basis of the results 
of the family budget enquiry of 1927-28. The methods of calculation have remained 
the same, the only changes being in the weights and the number of items and services 
used in calculating the indexes of food, heating and lighting, clothing, and mis- 
cellaneous expenditure. The series are recalculated back to 1928 (1913-14 being 
taken as base = 100). The revision of the weights hardly affects the level and move- 
ment of the indexes. 2 


Food. The number of articles is increased from 29 to 37; one item of small 
importance is suppressed and 9 are added. 


Heating and lighting. The items given are : coal, gas, and electricity ; the latter 
item is given an increased and gas a somewhat decreased weight. 


Clothing. The number of articles is increased from 15 to 81. 


Miscellaneous expenditure. The number of items and services is increased and 
a subgroup “ furniture ” added. 





1 General notes : International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, April 1933, 
pp. 540-552. Supplementary notes: Vol. XXVITI, No. 1, July 1933, pp. 88-89 ; 
No. 4, Oct. 1933, p. 564; Vol. XXUX, No. 1, Jan. 1934, p. 135 ; No. 4, April 1934, 
p- 551; Vol. XXX, No. 4, Oct. 1934, p. 556. 

2 For further details, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XVII, No. 4 
April 1933, p. 540. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 





Gountry | Ger | Awe] Aue | Bel- | Bul- Cans | Chile China nami | Dang | tm | Pe 


many |tralia*| tfia | gium| garia | ada mark 














Towns and P Sant-| Pei- | Shan- Tal 
localities an 59 | 7 | ad iago | ping | ghai | #00 Danzig | Cairo linn 
ate( =100)/1919-14| 1 ia | 1921 | 1924 | 1926 | m. | 1927 | 1926 | 1931 | Wi. Hd | 1184) 1919 


1927 _ 148 203 | 2814 98 os 100 107 114 140 153 
1928 208 | 2875 102 103 113 152 
1929 220 | 2941 108 107 108 112 151 
228 | 2690 108 110 122 106 148 
204 | 2329 104 96 126 100 138 
184 | 2137 113 91 119 100 § 132 
182 1986 107 104 125 


171 1904 99 e 124 
168 | 1897 99 e 123 
169 | 1894 99 | 107 125 
170 | 1905 ® 127 
175 | 1895 * 128 
176 | 1898 109 132 

f 178 | 1832 « 131 
122 179 | 1840 q 130 
























































bis. juien,| ‘274 State via | asia 


Pettis | 32 |5t-174| 21 | Paris| 509 | ia pam] 105 | 50 | 13 | Riga | 104 


Base(=100)| 1913 | 1923 | 1m. 1914/1924 | wm. 1914 | 1913 | Wi, 1914] WH, 1914 | Wi, 1927 | TH, 1814| 1930 | 1913 | 1914 | 


1927 173 | 102 | 1207 | 514 167 111 | 154 | 175 94 141 
1928 171 100 | 1233 | 519 166 117 | 147 | 174 92 137 
1929 100 | 1225 | 556 164 117 | 149 | 176 94 134 
1930 96 | 1129 | 582 157 106 | 137 | 171 91 115 
1931 87 | 1039 | 569 147 101 110 | 161 82 105 
1932 78 | 1025 | 526 143 : 98 | 109 | 157 738 88 
1933 520 140 103 | 151 


1934: April is 137 2 ad 
May 522 138 f 149 
June § ° 141 ¢ e 

° 142 e 

511 143 152 

° 143 $ e 

° 144 e 
—- 144 1952 157 





: ‘ Irish P 
Caled Siete | Fin: ge | ta pon India Free | Italy |Japan| L&t | litte Sor 
























































| Union of | Yugo- 
mania slovakia jake? saath Africa} sla via 
Towns and P War- Pra- | Istan- Croatia and 
iti | Lima| saw | 20 gue | bul 9 > 
.| Vit. | Vi. fy Vit. | £-VI. | 

1918 | 1928 | 1913 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1924 | a 1914 

194 | 100 | 3811 171 | 160 | 747 * 131 
181 | 100 | 4128 172 | 161 | 748 . 131 tee 
177 | 102 | 4244 170 | 181 | 744 | 1381 | 131 1819 
169 4206 165 | 158 | 746" | 1272 | 128 1654 
158 86 | 3004" 159 | 150 | 713 | 1203 | 123 1531 
151 2512 156'| 138 | 700 | 1172 | 118 1374 
148 2319 153 | 131 | 693 | 1047 | 115 1191 
1934: April 148 2206 * 130 | 679 | 1057 | 117 1153 
May 149 2209 . 129 | 684 | 1051 117 1154 
June 151 2214 155 | 129 | 695 | 1028 | 116 1134 
July 151 2217 * 129 | 693 | 1031 | 116 1106 
Aug. 154 2222 * 129 | 691 | 1026 | 116 1091 
Sept. 152 2226 155 129 | 685 988 116 1073 
Oct. 152 2226 . 129 | 686 997 116 1070 
Nov. 154 — * 129 | 682 993 | 116 1081 


Po- Ru- s Switzer- | Cracho- 





Country few Peru® | land 

































































' Revised series. * Quarterly averages. § Up to 1930, the indexes related to 65 towns. The maidide y 
indexes relate to 12 towns only. * Average for the months of October, November, and December. 
The index does not include rent. * Up to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. 


The sign * signifies : “ no ye Reena ”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received "’. 
The sign ¢ signifies : “ provisional figure”. 
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TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF THE PRICES OF FOOD 





Country Ger- | Aus-| Aus-| Bel- | Bul- | Can- Chile China Den- | Dan- Egypt | Spain ‘ 


many |tralia*) tria | gium| garia | ada mark | zig 4 




















TESS | | 9 [tm | |e | [pti 00 || Con | 


Base(=100)| 1913-14 | 1923-27 | wi.1914| 1921 | 1914 | 1926 | m. 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1931 | mu. 1913] 193-4 | 1914 | 1913 


1927 152 120 | 208 | 2751 98 100 | 107 127 138 149 112 
1928 153? 119 | 207 | 2883 102 92 | 125 138 144 120 
1929 156 122 | 218 | 2992 108 98 123 139 141 126 
1930 146 118 | 209 | 2439 112 | 119 112 124 133 103 
1931 131 108 | 176 | 1913 93 100 109 120 90 
1932 116 110 1765 97 96 112 
1933 113 104 1680 101 92 102 
1934:April | 116 101 1703 ad 106 
May 116 100 e 105 
June 118 102 106 109 
July 120 100 ° 118 
Aug. 121 100 ad 119 
Sept. | 119 101 111 126 
Oct. 119 101 ° 122 
Nov. 120 102 e 120 


















































Irish 
«| Dutch 

India| , Free | Italy 
Indits * | State - 


United States 
BLS. [NA0.8. 


Toeitin’| 51 | 21 | Paris| soo | 44 | Bude-Bom-diwant) 105 | 50 | 13 | Riga| st | 


Base (=100)| 1913] 1923 | 1-1 1914) Wil. 1914/ Wil. 1914| 1914 | 1913 [yn 1914] 191.3 | wi, 1914 |vI.tez7lMn 1914] 1930 | vil. 1914 | 1925-1800 


1927 155 | 106 | 1115 | 557 | 159 | 1843 | 125 | 151 | 158 | 170 | 94 173 
1928 154 | 106 | 1150 | 550 | 157 | 1929 128 | 144 | 148 | 169 | 94 
1929 157 | 107 | 1124 611 | 154 | 1987 | 124 | 146 | 157 | 169 | 96 
1930 147 | 101 971 | 614 | 143 | 1719 | 105 | 134 | 152 | 160 | 90 
1931 121 869 | 611 | 130 | 1576? 102 147 | 78 
1932 102 897 | 536 | 125 | 1697 141 | 74 
1933 100 894 | 491 | 120 | 1858 131 


1934: April | 107 854 | 481 | 116 | 1869 | * 
May | 108 851 | 478 1852 129 
June | 109 852 | 480 1859 * 
July | 110 855 | 478 1850 * 
Aug. | 114 884 | 476 1866 134 
Sept. | 117 886 | 467 1899 * 
Oct. | — 903 | 466 1862 * 
Nov. | — 942 | 464 1905 143 


Ja- | Lat- 
via 


wy rea 
Fin- |France! Britain Hun- 
land | * ud H Greece 


Country gary* 













































































Pales-| Nether- Po- | Por- Ru- Ss i Czecho- 
Country tine *| lands Peru land | tugal‘ | mania r slovakia key 


Towns and Amster- War-| Whole Pra- | Whole | Istan- 
— 3 | “ae | Lima | Saw country 20 country | bul 

Vil. | Vil. | I-VI. 
(= 100) | 1932 | te 1 on jioa8| «Y 1914 | 1913 i | tora | 1914 to1d | 1914 | 1914 


1927 77 177 | 102 152 | 158 | 850 | 922 
1928 74 161 | 100 od 154 | 157 | 842 | 916 wd 117 
1929 69 159 97 | 2361 150 | 156 | 813 | 901 | 1555 | 115 
1930 61 157 84 | 2243 140 | 152 | 782*| 860'| 1292 | 110 
1931 55 148 74 | 1990 ie 129 | 141 | 712 | 781 | 1114 105 
1932 57 143 65 | 1949 “125? |; 126 | 677 | 730 | 1030 96 
1933 55 139 1948 121 | 117 | 657 | 706 849 99 


1934: April | 55 145 1935 122 | 115 | 620 | 661 900 | 105 
May 53 145 1943 498 | 122 | 115 | 630 | 666 906 | 105 938 
June | 54 149 1942 504 | 123 | 115 | 653 | 685 920 | 104 908 
July 55 148 1905 501 123 | 115 | 653 | 683 924 | 103 852 
Aug. | 55 155 1965 493 | 124 | 114 | 648 | 669 906 | 103 
Sept. | 57 151 2042 477 | 125 | 114 | 633 | 665 925 | 103 828 
Oct. _— va 152 2089 480 | 124 | 114 | 633 | 666 947 | 104 
Nov. | — 153 2023 482 125 | 115 | 625 | 644 908 | 103 


* Revised series. * Including lighting. * Up to 1930, the indexes related to 65 towns. The 
monthly indexes relate to 12 towns only. * Including heating and lighting. * Average for the months 
of October, November, and December. 

The sign * signifies : ‘‘no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”. 

The sign f signifies : : “* provisional figure ”’. 
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Statistics of Occupied Population 
in Different Countries 


Statistics showing the number of people engaged in gainful occu- 
pations are obtained in most countries on the occasion of the population 
census. The results of the censuses taken in 1980-1931 are now 
gradually becoming available, and in view of the general interest 
attaching to these results it is proposed to give in the Review summary 
tables showing the structure of the population, from the standpoint 
of gainful activity, in the principal countries. A beginning is made 
in the present number with figures for the United States of America 
and Canada. * 

It is not, of course, possible to reproduce all the details, and the 
principal features only are indicated. Whenever possible, the points 
on which information is given are the total number of gainfully occupied 
and their distribution by industry or occupation, by industrial or 
social status, and by sex and age. The absolute figures are given 
first, followed by summary tables, in some cases calculated by 
the Office, showing the percentage distribution of the population 
concerned, and containing also comparative percentages for the 
previous census. 

The Office has attempted to present the data in a uniform and, 
as far as possible, comparable manner. Owing to the different defini- 
tions used in various countries and the different systems of classifica- 
tion adopted, full uniformity is impossible of attainment. For each 
country, therefore, notes have been added indicating the main features 
of the national statistics. 

In order to facilitate the study of the tables a short summary 
is given of the main problems arising in connection with the points 
mentioned above. 


(1) Gainfully occupied. The definition of the term “ gainfully 
occupied ”’ differs slightly from country to country, as certain differences 
arise regarding the inclusion or exclusion of such groups as students, 
persons living wholly or partly on their own means, and women 
occupied partly in domestic duties. These differences, however, are 
not of great importance, except in the case of women, and especially 
as regards agriculture. Women (and to some extent other members 
of the family) who assist the head of the household in his work are 





1 Some preliminary figures for the Netherlands were published in the Review 
for March 1934, 
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sometimes included among the occupied population and sometimes 
among the unoccupied. 


(2) Industrial or occupational classification. Classification of 
gainfully occupied persons is sometimes made according to the industry 
or branch of economic activity with which they are connected, and 
sometimes according to the personal occupation. A few countries 
give both classifications. In the latter classification persons are clas- 
sified by their individual occupation, irrespective of the industry with 
which they are connected, whereas in the former case individuals 
are classified according to the industry, usually determined by the 
nature of the employer’s business. When both are available the 
industrial classification has generally been preferred. 

The Conference of Labour Statisticians held in 1928 recommended 
that industries should be classified into the following main divisions : 


Agriculture, pasturing, forestry, hunting, fishing, etc. 

Mining, quarrying, etc., i.e. extraction of minerals. 

Manufacturing industries, etc., i.e. the transformation or modification of 
thaterials, together with the construction of buildings, roads, etc., and the repair 
of finished products. 

Transport and communication. 

Commerce, finance, and trade. 

Public administration and defence. 

Professional services. 

Domestic service and personal services for which remuneration is paid. 

Supply of “ board and lodging ”’. 


As far as possible, the information has been grouped according 
to the above headings ; the order as far as possible is that of the 
scheme of classification adopted by the Office for its international 
tables. ! Owing to the differences in classification adopted in different 
countries, however, it has not always been possible to conform to 
this scheme. 


(8) Industrial status. It is important also to know how many of 
the gainfully occupied are employers, how many are working on their 
own account, and how many are working for employers. Here, 
again, the methods of classification adopted in the different countries 
differ somewhat, and persons such as managers may be counted as 
employers in one country and as employed in another. Wives assisting 
husbands in the conduct of their business are also sometimes counted 
as employers and sometimes not. 


(4) Sew. Information is given wherever possible separately for 
males and for females, in order to show the relative importance of 
male and female employment. In countries where separate details 
are available for married women these are also given. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 8, Sept. 1938, p. 414 ; 
1.L.0. Year-Book, 1983, p. 416. 





United States of America: Census of 1930 


Gainfully occupied. The term “ gainfully oceupied ” as here used includes “ all 
persons 10 years old and over who usually follow a gainful occupation, even though 
they may not have been actually employed at the time the census was taken. It 
does not include women doing housework in their own homes, without wages, 
and having no other employment, nor children working at home, merely on general 
household work, on chores, or at odd times on other work. ”’ 

Both the occupational and the industrial classifications are given for the 1930 
census, since the 1920 census gave no information for the industrial classification. 
The numbers gainfuly occupied do not exactly agree in the two classifications, as 
the figures by industry are preliminary. 

No official figures are available giving the industrial status of the gainfully 
occupied population, but in view of the interest of this subject an unofficial estimate 
has been added (table V). 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION (10 YEARS AND OVER) 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


TABLE I, 





Males Females 








Industrial group : 
er 


Number 


Number 


cent. 





Agriculture, forestry, 


fishing 
Extraction of minerals 


Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries 


Transport, communication 


Public service (not else- 
where classified) 


Trade, banking, etc. 


Domestic and personal 
services 


Professional service (in- 
cluding amusement) 


Industry not specified 


Total gainfully occupied 


| 
| 


9,835,223 


1,147,770 


11,901,247 


3,990,875 


934,581 


5,820,642 


1,662,707 


1,663,049 


1,097,701 


917,225 


10,294 


2,416,288 


447,730 


123,823 


1,716,384 


3,149,391 


1,762,795 


235,364 


10,752,448} 


1,158,064 


14,317,535 


4,438,605 


1,057,904 


7,587,026 


4,812,098 


3,425,844 


1,333,065 





38,053,795 


10,778,794 


48,832,589 








Unoccupied 
Total population 


Population 
10 years and over 





24,083,285 
62,137,080 


49,949,798 











49,859,172 
60,637,966 


48,773,249 








73,942,457 
122,775,046 


98,723,047 





* Including 1,645,223 unpaid family workers. 
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TABLE II. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION (10 YEARS AND OVER) 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 





Males Females , Total 





Occupational group 
Number Number Number 





Agriculture, forestry, 
fishing 9,812,199 910,268 10,722,467 
Extraction of minerals 983,564 y 759 . 984,323 
-Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries 12,224,345 1,886,307 14,110,652 
Transport, communication} 3,561,943 281,204 8,843,147 
Public service (not else- 
where classified) 838,622 17,583 856,205 
Trade, banking, etc. 5,118,787 962,680 6,081,467 
Domestic and personal 
service 1,772,200 3,180,251 4,952,451 
Professional service (in- 
cluding amusement) 1,727,650 4.5 | 1,526,234 3,253,884 
Clerical occupations 2,038,494 5.4 1,986,830 . 4,025,324 








Total gainfully occupied | 38,077,804 | 100 10,752,116 48.829,920 


























2 Including 1,659,792 unpaid family workers. 


TABLE III A. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 
1920 AND 1930 





| 
1920 | 1930 





Occupational group 


Males Females Total | Males Females 





Agriculture, forestry, fishing yi 10.3 15.8 
Extraction of minerals J J 1.0 1.6 
Manufacturing and mechanical 

industries 12.1 19.7 
Transport, communication i yi 2.9 5.7 
Public service (not elsewhere 

speci fied) ' 0.7 1.3 
Trade, banking 4 , 4.0 8.2 
Domestic and personal service R . 3.2 2.9 
Professional service (including 

amusement) A J 2.1 


Clerical occupations ‘ R 2.9 








Total gainfully occupied | 





Unoccupied | 
Total population | 100 
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TABLE III B. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION 
10 YEARS AND OVER, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL 
Groups, 1920 anp 19380 





1920 1930 





Occupational group 
Females Males Females 








Agriculture, forestry, fishing 

Extraction of minerals 

Manufacturing and mechanical 
industries 

Transport, communication 

Public service (not elsewhere 
speci fied) 

Trade, banking 

Domestic and personal service 


Professional service (including 
amusement) 


Clerical occupations 





Total gainfully occupied 








Unoccupied 
Population 10 years and over 





























TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES 
IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 1920 AND 1930 





1920 





Occupational group 
Females 





Agriculture, forestry, fishing 5 9.9 
Extraction of minerals 0.3 


Manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries 15.0 


Transport, communication 7.2 


Public service (not elsewhere clas- 
sified) 1.4 


Trade, banking 
Domestic and personal services 64.7 
Professional service (incl. amusement) 46.8 
Clerical occupations 45.7 











Total gainfully occupied 
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TABLE V. ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 
POPULATION BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS AND GROUP 1 





Industrial status and group Number Per cent. 





Farm labourers 4,392,764 





Farmers 6,079,234 
Proprietors and officials 4,270,856 


Professional 8,845,559 





Lower salaried 7,116,814 . ol 
Servants 1,999,133 
Industrial wage earners 18,512,640 


Unclassified 2,612,920 





48 829,920 











| 
| 
| 





1 M. Soace: “ Industrial Classes in the United States in 1930”, in Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, June 1933. 


TABLE VI. NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF WOMEN (15 YEARS AND OVER) 
GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY MARITAL CONDITION ! 





Gainfully occupied female population 


Total female 
population 





Marital condition 


Per cent. Percentage 


Number of total distribution 





Single and unknown 11,359,038 5,784,825 
Married 26,170,756 3,071,302 


Widowed and divorced 5,307,355 1,826,100 








42,837,149 10,632,227 




















1 Separate figures for different industries are not available. 
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TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 
(10 YEARS AND OVER) BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS 








Sex and age group 


Total population 


(1930) 


Gainfully occupied 
(1930) 


Gainfully occupied per cent. 
of total population 
1930 1920 





Males : 
10-13 
14-16 
17-19 
20-24 
25-44 
45-64 


65 and over 


Unknown 


Total 


4,862,291 
8,543,054 
8,421,257 
5,836,815 
18,288,285 
11,171,069 
3,825,211 
51,816 


162,260 
684,993 
2,177,751 
4,799,505 
17,776,868 
10,506,649 
1,988,749 
31,029 





49,949,798 


38,077,804 








Females : 
10-13 
14-16 
17-19 
20-24 
25-44 
45-64 


65 and over 


Unknown 


Total 


4,760,201 
3,502,345 
8,467,844 
5,538,563 
17,914,584 
10,248,912 
3,808,594 
42,206 


78,068 
334,614 
1,255,486 
2,347,548 
4,546,676 
1,915,104 
266,218 
18,402 





48,773,249 


10,752,116 








9,622,492 
7,045,399 
6,889,101 
10,870,378 
36,152,869 
21,414,981 
6,638,805 
94,022 


235,328 
1,019,607 
3,438,287 
7,147,058 

22,828,544 
12,421,758 
2,204,967 
44,431 








98,723,047 





48,829,920 
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Canada: Census of 1931 


Gainfully occupied. “The term ‘gainfully employed’ as understood in the 
Census includes all persons engaged in occupations by means of which they earn 
money or money equivalent. Children working at home merely on general house- 
hold work or chores, or at odd times on other work, were not entered as gainfully 
employed. Similarly, women doing housework in their own homes without wages, 
and having no other employment, were not included among the gainfully em- 
ployed. ” 

The following tables give the gainfully occupied population by industrial 
groups, with the exception of table IV (industrial status), which uses an occu- 
pational classification. The returns are provisional, and there are sometimes 
differences in the totals. No figures on the marital status of the gainfully occupied 
population are available. 


TABLE I. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION (10 YEARS AND OVER) 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





Males Females 





Industrial group 


Number Number 





Agriculture, forestry, fish- 
ing, etc. 1,200,849 1,225,934 


Mining, quarrying 71,611 71,969 


Manufacturing and me- 


chanical industries 906,815 


793,460 113,355 


Transport, communication 282,953 23,320 306,273 


(excl. postal service) 


Public administration 101,319 15,520 116,839 


(incl. postal service) 


Trade, finance 369,653 109,979 479,632 


Personal and domestic 


service 302,743 


97,269 205,474 


Professional service 178,917 169,206 348,123 


(incl. amusement) 
169,263 


Unspecified 165,539 | : 3,724 








Total gainfully occupied 


3,261,570 


3,927,591 





Total unoccupied 


Total population 


Population 10 years and 
over 





2,112,971 
5,874,541 


4,252,537 











4,336,224 
5,002,245 


3,906,522 








6,449,195 
10,376,786 


8,159,059 
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TABLE IIA. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL POPULATION, BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 
1921 AND 19381 





1921 1931 





Industrial group | 
i 
Males Females | Total | Males | Females Total 
} | 








Agriculture, forestry, fishing 0.4 12.7 3 0.5 11.8 
Mining, quarrying . 0.0 0.6 J 0.0 0.7 
Manufacturing and mechanical 
industries : 9.6 . 2.2 8.7 
| Transport, communication 5. 0.5 3.0 , 0.5 3.0 
(excl. postal service) 
Public administration : , 1.1 ; 0.3 
(incl. postal service) 
Trade, finance , ‘ 4.3 
Personal and domestic service : k 2.4 d 4.1 
Professional service 3 . 2.5 , 3.4 
Unspecified — —_ , 0.1 





Total gainfully occupied 








Unoccupied 
Total population 
































TABLE II B. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION 
10 YEARS AND OVER, BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 
1921 AND 19381 








1921 1931 





| Industrial group 

Males Females Total | Males Females Total 
| 

| 





| Agriculture, forestry, fishing d . 28. 0.6 15.0 
| Mining, quarrying ; J } : 0.0 0.9 
| Manufacturing and mechanical 
| industries 2.9 11.1 
| Transport, communication 7. . . . 0.6 3.7 
| (excl. postal service) 
| Public administration 2. ; ‘ ‘ 0.4 
(inel. postal service) 
Trade, finance 
| Personal and domestic service 
| Professional service oO | . 4.3 
Unspecified . 0.1 








2.8 














| 
| Total gainfully occupied 


| Unoccupied 
| Population 10 years and over 
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TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES 
IN EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 
1921 anpD 1931 








Industrial group 


Females Females 





Agriculture, forestry, fishing 


Mining, quarrying 


Manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries 


Transport, communication (excl. 
postal service) 


Public administration (incl. postal 
service) 


Trade, finance 
Personal and domestic service 
| Professional service 


Unspecified 
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TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION BY SEX 
AND INDUSTRIAL STATUS IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS * 








j 
Owners, managers | Foremen, overseers | Labourers 








Occupational group 


Males Females} Total 


' — 
Fe- _| Fe- om 
males Total | Males | males Total Males 
| 


Agriculture, forestry, | | 
fishing (675,837 |19,7 —n 8,941| 29) 3,970' 516,314 





4,857| 521,171 


— 50,213 


Mining, quarrying 1,249 | 1,255) 2,002 2,002} 50,213 | 
Manufacturing and | 
mechanical indus- 
tries 5,78 | 46,281/22,071|2,166 500,82 j 571,876) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Transport, communi- 
cation 3, 1,041 ,! 974) 217 5,765, 233,230) 


Warehousing | 8,202| 33,846) 
| Labourers and un- | | 
skilled workers (not | 
agricultural, mining, | 
or logging) ‘ 11,728! 437,032 














| 
Total 24) 59, 3 3,963| 2,609! 46,572 |1,735 111,600) 1,847,368 


| 





Others Total 








Occupational group a. 
Females Males Females 





| Agriculture, forestry, 

fishing é 9 | 32 1,196,115 24,598 1,220,718 
| 
| 





| Mining, quarrying 5, — 5,110 | 574 6 | 58,580 
| Manufacturing and 

mechanical indus- | | 

tries | Qh, , 11,0389 35,950 593,602 84,742 678,344 





| Rransport, communi- 
cation 5 637 | 248,626 24 265,868 


| Warehousing 26,998 8,202 35,195 


|Labourers and un- | 
skilled workers (not 
agricultural, mining, 
or logging) 425,304 7: 437,082 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Total | 146,5 2,695,732 | 





* Figures for commerce, finance, insurance, the liberal professions, personal service, and public administration 
are not available. 
Including captains, mates, pilots, engineering officers, and aviators. 
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TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 
(10 YEARS AND OVER) BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS 





F Gainfully occupied per cent. 
| Total | Gainfully : ' 
Sex and age group | population | occupied of total population } 
(1931) | (1931) 
| 





1931 | 1921 





i | j 
| Males: | 
10-18 | 487,179 | 4,391 1.0 
14-15 | 908,219 38,108 18.3 
16-17 | 215,085 118,098 54.9 
18-19 206,316 165,178 80.1 
20-24 | 468,120 428,538 92.5 
25-34 | 776,988 759,895 | 97.7 
35-44 705,833 690,537 
45-54 | 587,919 568,067 96.6 
55-64 355,289 322,481 
65 and over 293,947 163,821 
Not stated | 2,642 — 


} 








Total | 4,252,537 3,258,614 





Females : 
10-13 | 427,874 540 
14-15 204,281 8,076 
16-17 210,744 43,648 
18-19 | 201,812 81,295 
20-24 447,001 189,346 
25-34 716,131 155,634 
85-44 627,031 81,454 
45-54 484,544 55,816 
55-64 305,266 32,685 
65 and over 281,312 17,425 
Not stated 1,026 — 








Total 3,906,522 665,919 











Total : 
10-13 865,053 
14-15 412,500 
16-17 425,829 
18-19 407,628 
20-24 910,121 
25-34 1,493,119 
35-44 1,332,864 
45-54 1,072,463 
55-64 660,555 
65 and over 575,259 
Not stated 3,668 





Total 8,159,059 3,924,533 














* Age group: 50-64 years. 


2 Age group: 35-49 years. 
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zione generale. Parte seconda, Tavole. Rome, 1934, 1v + 295 pp. 


JAPAN 

Naikaku Tokei Kyoku. Imperial Cabinet. (Bureau of Statistics.) Kakei Chosa 
Hokoku. (Report on Enquiry on Family Budgets, September 1932 to August 1933.) 
Tokyo, 1934, 140 pp. 


— —— —— Rodo Tokei Yoran 1934. (Summary of Labour Statistics 
1934.) Tokyo. 283 pp. 
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MALTA 
Emigration Department. Annual Report, 1933-1934. Malta, 1934, xx1x pp. 4d. 
This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LII, 
No. 7, 12 November 1934, page 196. 


NETHERLANDS 

Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick. Bureau central de statistique. Overzicht 
van den omvang der vakbeweging in Nederland op 1 januari 1934. Statistique du 
mouvement syndical aux Pays-Bas au 1 janvier 1934. The Hague, 1934. 62 pp. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Unemployment Board. Report. Wellington, 1934. 18 pp. 9d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LII, 
No. 9, 26 November 1934, pages 264-265. 


TURKEY 
Office central de Statistique. Istatistik Umuur Miirdiirliigii. Jstatistik Yilligi. 
Annuaire statistique. Vol. 6. 1932-1933. Istanbul. 1x + 514 pp., diagrams. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Indian Colonization Enquiry Committee. Report for 1933-1934. Pretoria, 
Government Printing and Stationery Office, 1934. 49 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LII, 
No. 6, 5 November 1934, pages 169-170. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Manual for Case Workers. 
A Handbook of Instructions, Policies and Procedures for the Guidance of Super- 
visors and Agents of Vocational Rehabilitation. Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 175. Rehabilitation Series No. 23. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. 
x + 69 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. Potential Earning Power of Southern 
Mountaineer Handicraft. Washington, 1934. 16 pp. 


—— —— The Age Factor as it relates to Women in Business and the Profes- 
sions. By Harriet A. Byrne. Bulletin No. 117. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1934. Iv + 66 pp. 10 cents. 

Contains the results of an enquiry covering over 20,000 organisations belonging 
to the National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs into the 
effects of age and various other factors on the progress of women in business and 
the professions. The report presents the facts in great detail, under the headings 
** Personal Information’’, “ Employment Experience’’, and “ Earnings ”’. 


—— —— The Employment and Unemployment of Negro Women. Washington, 
1934. 11 pp. 

A brief survey showing the economic status of Negro women in the United 
States, the types of work on which they are employed, the effects of the depression 
upon their employment, and how far their conditions of work have been affected 
by the National Recovery Act. 


Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. Public Works Adminis- 
tration, Letter from the Administrator of Public Works transmitting pursuant to 
Senate resolution No. 190 a report of the business of the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
trator of Public Works for the period ending 15 February 1934. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1934. v + 301 pp. 

Detailed report on the public works schemes inaugurated by the Roosevelt 
Administration in the United States up to 15 February 1934. It includes particulars 
of the organisation, functions, and procedure of the Public Works Administration 
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and an outline of the general policy of that Administration, and contains, in the 
form of appendices, numerous statistics of the amount of money allocated, the 
applications made and approved, the number of men employed on public works 
schemes, etc. 


NEW YORK 

Department of Labour. Division of Statistics and Information. Causes of Com- 
pensated Accidents, Two Years, 1930 and 1931. Special Bulletin No. 182. Albany, 
1933. 103 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Acerbo, Giacomo. La economia dei cereali nell’ Italia e nel mondo. Evoluzione 
storica e consistenza attuale della produzione del consumo e del commercio. Politica 
agraria e commerciale, Milan, Ulrico Heepli, 1934. 1x + 1021 pp. 

The author, who is Italian Minister of Agriculture, has collected in this work 
all the available data concerning cereals in his country and throughout the world 
from the following standpoints: botanical (general characteristics of cereals), 
historical (introduction of cereals into the different countries), statistical (produc- 
tion, commerce, consumption, and prices of the different cereals), political (efforts 
to protect and regulate production), and technical and economic (development 
of the technique of the culture of cereals and present economic conditions relating 
to cereals in Italy). 

The work, which contains much valuable information, enables the reader to 
form a general idea of the situation as regards the production and marketing of 
cereals in the different countries. 


Adamic, Louis. The Native’s Return. An American Immigrant visits Yugo- 
slavia and discovers his Old Country. London, Victor Gollancz, 1934, 373 pp., 
illustr. 12s. 6d. 

The author left Carniola, which then formed part of Austria, as an emigrant 
in 1913, at the age of 14, and settled in the United States. In 1932 he received a 
year’s travelling scholarship, returned to his homeland, which since the war has 
been incorporated in Yugoslavia, and subsequently visited practically all parts 
of that country. The book is an account of what he saw there. He describes not 
only the scenery but also the people and their customs, and gives information 
about the prevailing social, economic, and political conditions. 


Andrew, D.M. and Paterson, D. G. Measured Characteristics of Clerical Workers. 
Bulletins of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, University of 
Minnesota. Vol. III, No. 1. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 
60 pp. $1. 


Association of Chambers of Commerce of South Africa. Proceedings of the 
Thirty-sizth Annual Congress held at Bulawayo, 14-17 August 1934. Johannesburg. 
73 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Bennett, Edward. A Consumer Credit Technique for Restoring Employment. 
Arguments for the Enactment of a National Consumer Credit Act making Equal 
Grants of Purchasing Power to all Citizens. Madison, Wis., Edward Bennett, 1933. 
57 pp. 

This pamphlet outlines a plan for restoring full employment in the United 
States by means of credit granted to consumers by the Government. The author 
proposes that the Government should make a grant of $100 to each adult citizen 
and of $50 to each minor within a period of four months after the scheme is launched. 
The Government would levy a redemption tax in the form of a surtax of 5 per cent. 
on the net income of all corporations and of all persons whose income exceeds 
$300 per annum. This would enable the new money created under the scheme to 
be progressively withdrawn within four years. The author maintains that this 
scheme, while avoiding all the evils of excessive inflation, would so increase the 
demand for consumers’ goods as to reduce unemployment to normal proportions 
and to stimulate renewed activity in the capital goods industries. 
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Berman, I. R., Darley, J. G., and Paterson, D. G. Vocational Interest Scales. 
An Analysis of Three Questionnaires in relation to Occupational Classification and 
Employment Status. Bulletins of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, 
University of Minnesota. Vol. III, No. 5. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1934. 35 pp. 50 cents. 


Bond, Horace Mann. The Education of the Negro in the American Social Order. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1934. xx + 501 pp., diagrams. 

This book, while primarily devoted to the development of Negro education 
in the United States of America and to a fully documented description of its present 
extent, also gives a vivid picture of the place of the Negro in American life. It is 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the Negro problem in the United States. 


Briuning, Dr. Rudolf. Die Leistungsfiahigkeit des Siedlerbetriebes im Vergleich 
zum Grossbetrieb. Verdffentlichungen aus dem Deutschen Forschungsinstitut 
fiir Agrar- und Siedlungswesen, Abt. Kénigsberg/Pr. Leiter : Professor Dr. E. Lane. 
Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft. Zeitschrift fiir Agrarpolitik und Landwirtschaft. 
Herausgegeben im Reichsministerium fiir Ernaihrung u. Landwirtschaft. Neue 
Folge, 98. Sonderheft. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1934. 131 pp., maps. 12.80 marks. 

Gives the results of an enquiry carried out in East Prussia with the object of 
comparing the productiveness of smallholdings occupied by settlers with that of 
large agricultural enterprises. The data used refer to the agricultural years 
1930-31 and 1931-32, and cover 21 settlement colonies, comprising 679 holdings 
and 103 large estates. The labour force occupied on the smallholdings is propor- 
tionately much greater than that on the large farms, being about twice as large 
on holdings of 5-20 hectares and about four times as large on those of 2-5 hectares. 
The age of the holdings and the vocational and social origin of the settlers are 
factors which influence the productiveness of the settlements ; while, generally 
speaking, the initial difficulties experienced by young settlements are overcome, 
those resulting from a wrong choice of settlers are of a more enduring character. 


Buffa, Aldo. Origini e sviluppo della previdenza sociale in Italia. Rome, L’Eco- 
nomia italiana, 1934. 181 pp. 10 lire. 

History of the development of social welfare in Italy from ancient times down 
to the inauguration of the Fascist regime. The author examines in particular the 
different branches of social insurance (sickness, accident, unemployment, maternity, 
invalidity, and old age), with the help of abundant statistical data, which show 
the progress of the movement in favour of a far-reaching social policy. 


Burns, Arthur F. Production Trends in the United States since 1870. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1934. xxx + 363 pp. 


This careful study of secular trends of production covering the period 1870- 
1930 is based on the statistics of physical output of a large number of industries 
in the United States. After a review of the data and the methods of investigation, 
the author examines the general features which have characterised the growth 
of production in different branches of industry. In the final chapter efforts are 
made to ascertain whether there has been any regularity in the secular changes 
of total industrial production. The gist of Dr. Burns’s conclusion is that rapid 
growth in general production and decline in the rate of growth of individual indus- 
tries go together, the latter being as characteristic of a progressive State as the 
former. This work deserves the serious attention of those who are interested in the 
problem of industrial fluctuations. 


Cabrini, Angiolo. La XVIII Conferenza internazionale del Lavoro (Ginevra, 
4-23 giugno 1934). Reprinted from Rassegna della previdenza sociale, Nos. 7-8, 
July-August 1934. Rome, Istituto Nazionale Fascista per l’Assicurazione contro 
gli Infortuni sul Lavoro, 1934. 83 pp. 

A very readable and at the same time full aceount of the proceedings of the 
Eighteenth Session of the International Labour Conference, by the Director of 
the Rome Branch of the International Labour Office. The pamphiet includes 
the texts in Italian of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted at 
the Session. 
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Canadian Institute of International Affairs. The Canadian Economy and its 
Problems. Papers and Proceedings of Study Groups of Members of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs 1933-1934. Edited by H. A. Innis and A. F. W. 
PLUMPTREE. Toronto, 1934. 356 pp. 


Caussé, R. Oreille et accidents du travail. Etude pathologique et médico-légale 
des accidents et maladies auriculaires en rapport avec l'activité professionnelle. Rapport 
présenté 4 la Société francaise d’oto-rhino-laryngologie, Congrés national, Paris, 
octobre 1934. Paris, Imprimerie Chautenay. 104 pp. 

The first part of this well-documented study examines briefly the legislation 
relating to compensation for industrial accidents to the ear in France and in other 
countries. The second and most important part examines in detail trauma resulting 
from accidents to the ear, injuries due to electricity, compressed air work, poisoning, 
and occupational deafness, and considers noise and shock in certain industries 
(metals, textiles, mines, railways, telephones, aviation). The third and last part, 
which deals with diagnosis, gives practical information on the medical examination 
of the injured and the sick, the medical certificate, and the estimate of the degree 
of incapacity. An extremely useful bibliography arranged under subject headings 
is included. 


Christophe, Léon. L’employé en Belgique. Namur, Centrale nationale des em- 
ployés, 1934. 39 pp. 

Examines the social conditions and the regulation of the working conditions 
of salaried employees in Belgium (vocational training, hours of work, social legisla- 
tion, unemployment, etc.). 


Dabkowski, Przemyslaw. Oswald Balzer, zycie i dziela (1858-1933). Lwow, 
‘Towarzystwa naukowego, 1934. 
An account of the life and works of Oswald Balzer. 


Darley, J. G., and Paterson, D.G. Employed and Unemployed Workers. Differ- 
ential Factors in Unemployment Status. Bulletins of the Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute, University of Minnesota. Vol. III, No. 6. Minneapolis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1934. 26 pp. 

This study, which covers the workers belonging to four occupational groups 
in three cities in Minnesota during 1932, shows in what respects and to what 
degree those workers who are unemployed during a depression differ from those 
who remain in employment, and how much those who lose their jobs early in the 
depression differ from those who become unemployed at a later stage. 


Eriksen, Edward G., and others. A Demonstration of Individualized Training 
Methods for Modern Office Workers. Bulletins of the Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute, University of Minnesota. Vol. III, No. 2. Minneapolis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1934. 60 pp. $1. 


Fonds national de retraite des ouvriers mineurs. Compte rendu. Année 1933. 
Brussels 1933. 100 pp. 


Fryklund, Verne C. The Selection and Training of Modern Factory Workers. 
Bulletins of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, University of 
Minnesota. Additional Publications, No. 23. Minnesota, University Press, 1934. 
28 pp. 50 cents. 


Garnett, William E., and Ellison, John M. Negro Life in Rural Virginia 1865- 
1934. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. Bulletin 295. 1934. 59 pp., illustr., diagrams. 


Goldfeld, Abraham. Toward Fuller Living through Public Housing and Leisure 
Time Activities. New York, National Public Housing Conference. 55 pp. 25 cents. 


The author describes what has been done in regard to town planning and the 
provision of open spaces in some European countries and in the United States. 
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In the concluding chapter he shows that, in the matter of housing, collaboration 
is essential not only with building experts but also with persons interested in the 
utilisation of spare time. 


Goldschmidt, Paul, et Velter, Georges. L’évolution du régime belge du soutien 
des chémeurs. Editions du Comité central industriel de Belgique. Brussels, 1934, 
429 pp. 25 frs. 

Second edition of a work first published in 1931 under the title Le soutien des 
chémeurs dans le cadre de l’assurance-chémage en Belgique, now rewritten and brought 
up to date. In view of the constant development of unemployment insurance in 
Belgium, the work makes no claim to finality; it represents, nevertheless, the 
clearest and fullest analysis of the situation which has appeared recently. This 
analysis is accompanied by a critical commentary from the employers’ standpoint. 
A voluminous appendix contains the royal decrees and the administrative orders 
and circulars relating to the question. 


Hamilton, Alice. Industrial Toxicology. WHarper’s Medical Monographs. New 
York, London, Harper, 1934. x1x + 352 pp. 

In view of the limited dimensions of the work and to avoid a too superficial 
exposition, the author has deliberately neglected some important but very well- 
known poisons, such as mercury, arsenic, phosphorus, wood alcohol, and devoted 
more space to rarer but less well-known poisons, such as tetraethyl lead and radio- 
active compounds. The newer solvents, especially the chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, receive particular attention. In the introduction, the author deals briefly 
with the health of the working class and the protection of the worker against 
poisoning. A copious bibliography and alphabetical and subject indexes are 
included. 


Hansen, A. H., Murray, M. G., Stevenson, R. A., and Stewart, B. M. A Pro- 
gramme for Unemployment Insurance and Relief in the United States. Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute, University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1934. vir + 201 pp. 

A companion volume to A New Plan for Unemployment Reserves published by 
the Employment Stabilization Research Institute in 1933 (ef. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933, page 309), giving a more complete 
analysis of the experience of other countries in unemployment insurance schemes 
and fuller statistical data. 

The authors lay down the fundamental principles which they consider should 
underlie an unemployment insurance programme suitable to conditions in the 
United States, drawing upon the experience of Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. Owing to the increasing realisation that no system of unemploy- 
ment insurance can provide for all the unemployed throughout a prolonged depres- 
sion, a tentative programme for emergency unemployment relief is also outlined. 
The programme suggested “aims at a separation of unemployment relief from 
ordinary poor relief on the one hand, and at a co-ordination with unemployment 
insurance on the other ”’, and Federal aid and supervision are advocated. 


Heindl, Karl. Der Schutz des heimischen Arbeitsmarktes in der Praxis. Richt- 
linien fiir die Beschdftigung von Auslindern in der Tschechoslowakei. Prague, Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft der Deutschen wirtschaftlichen Verbiinde der Tschechoslowakei. 
52 pp. 

Texts of laws and agreements governing the protection of the national labour 
market in Czechoslovakia. 


Hevesy, Paul de. Le probléme mondial du blé. Projet de solution. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1934. vir + 293 pp. 30 frs. 

The author examines with great thoroughness every aspect of the wheat problem, 
and proposes an association of the countries interested in the production, market- 
ing, or consumption of wheat. 


Hirst, Francis W. The Consequences of the War to Great Britain. Economic and 
Social History of the World War. British Series. James T. SHotrwewt, Ph.D., 
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LL.D., General Editor. Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of Economics and History. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press ; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1934. xx + 311 pp. 


In this work, which is the concluding volume of the British Series in the “ Eco- 
nomic and Social History of the World War’’, the author attempts a general 
estimate of the effects of the war on the life of the nation. The book is in two parts. 
The first deals with the political, social, and moral consequences of the war ; 
the second with the financial and economic consequences, and includes a chapter 
on employment and unemployment from 1914 to 1933. 


Hoyland, John S. Digging with the Unemployed. London, Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1934. x1 + 100 pp. 

Describes briefly work with the unemployed on schemes they themselves initiate 
and carry out to employ their enforced leisure and to add to the amenities of the 
town or village in which they live. The author is one of a gang, varying in composi- 
tion and numbers, and joined by schoolboys, students, and others, who at dif- 
ferent times and places live with the unemployed in their own homes and work 
with them on constructional activities in a spirit of fellowship and good will. The 
gang originated in the arrival of the author and a boy of fourteen in a distressed 
area of South Wales to join an international group of students and others who 
had carried through various tasks of community service in several countries, and 
had come to Wales to help in the construction by the unemployed of a swimming 
bath for their town. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. Digest of the 1934 Safety Conven- 
tion and Annual General Meeting held at Toronto, 26-27 April 1934. Toronto. 


103 pp. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. Problems of the Pacific, 1933. Economic Conflict 
and Control. Proceedings of the Fifth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Banff, Canada, 14-26 August 1933. Edited by Bruno Lasker and W. L. HOoLianp. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1934. xv1 + 490 pp. $5. 

This was the first Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations to be held 
on the American continent (previous meetings were held at Honolulu in 1925 and 
1927, at Kyoto in 1929, and at Shanghai in 1931). It was attended by groups from 
the following countries : Australia, Canada, China, France, Great Britain, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, the United States of America. 
There were also present, as at previous conferences, observers from the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations and the International Labour Office. 

The main topic of discussion was “ International Economic Conflict in the 
Pacific Area: Its Control and Adjustment ’’, a subject the importance of which 
had emerged from the discussions at the 1931 Conference of the Institute, and had 
increased in the interval as the result of extensive measures of economic re-orien- 
tation in the British Commonwealth and in the United States of America. The 
purpose underlying the discussion of the problem was to understand the fund- 
amental causes of international friction inherent in the clash of economic interests, 
and to explore the possibilities of the harmonisation or control of those interests. 
As the discussions developed, there was seen to be a “ conflict between a contractive 
and an expansive movement in the economic relations of the Pacific area.... 
On the one hand, there was seen within each nation a struggle for mastery of its 
resources ; on the other, a new pattern of co-operative economic arrangements 
between particular nations and interested groups was seen to cut across the poli- 
tical map of the Pacific. ”’ 

About half the volume consists of a summary of the discussions under the fol- 
lowing headings ; Economic Conflict and Control ; Shipping in the Pacific ; Insta- 
bility of Currency ; Differences in Standards of Living; Differences in Labour 
Standards ; Japanese Expansion ; the United States Recovery Programme ; China’s 
Reconstruction Programme; Ottawa: a Co-operative Attempt at Recovery ; 
Economic Conflict and Public Opinion. The remainder of the volume contains a 
selection of the papers submitted to the Conference. 

It was decided that the theme of the 1935 Conference should be “ Aims and 
Results of Economic and Social Policies of Pacific Countries ’’. In the preparatory 
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studies, emphasis is to be laid inter alia on the economic, social, and cultural 
aspects, both national and international, of standards of living and their determi- 
nants, and on relations between industrialised and non-industrialised regions. 


Irish Trade Union Congress. Fortieth Annual Report. Being the Report of the 
National Executive for 1933-1934 and the Report of the Proceedings of the Fortieth 
Annual Meeting held in University College, Galway, 8-11 August 1934. Dublin, 
1934. 182 pp. 


Jacquemyns, Guillaume. Enquéte sur les conditions de vie de chémeurs assurés, 
de grévisies syndiqués et d’ouvriers au travail 1932-1933. V. Le budget de soixante- 
deux familles du Bassin de Charleroi. Université libre de Bruxelles, Institut de 
Sociologie Solvay. Etudes sociales. Liége, Georges Thone, 1934. 297 pp. 


This study of the living conditions of unemployed workers in the Charleroi 
area was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LII, No.7, 12 Nov- 
ember 1934, pages 193-195. 


Labour under the New Deal. A Selected Bibliography including Analyses of 
Labour Organisation Periodicals. Compiled by Dorothy Campbell CuLver. Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of California. Berkeley, 1934. 59 pp. 


Lauterpacht, Dr. H. The Development of International Law by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Publications of the Graduate Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, Geneva (Switzerland), No. 11. London, New York, Toronto, 
Longmans Green, 1934. 1x + 111 pp. 


This is the most suggestive study yet published of the role of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in developing the principles of international law. 
It emphasises the extent to which “the Court has, in interpreting international 
law, been in fact confronted with a choice between the principle of minimum of 
restrictions and the giving of the fullest possible effect to what appears to be the 
purpose of the obligation ” and points out that “the result of this choice has been 
that the work of the Court can to a large extent be conceived in terms of a restrictive 
interpretation of claims of State sovereignty ”’. All but one of the cases relating 
to the International Labour Organisation decided by the Court are discussed 
incidentally by the author. 


Mackintosh, W. A. Prairie Settlement. The Geographical Setting. Canadian 
Frontiers of Settlement. Edited by W. A. Macxintosu and W. L.C. Jozrc. Vol. I. 
Toronto, Macmillan, 1934. xv + 242 pp., illustr., maps. 

The first of a series of nine studies on frontier settlement in Canada which is 
being carried out by the Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee, with the assistance 
of Government Departments and public organisations. This series of studies is 
concerned with recent (approximately twentieth century) settlement in Canada, 
chiefly on the great central plain. The scope of the studies includes an examination 
of the physical basis of settlement, an historical record of the process of settlement, 
the evolution of farming and the economic progress of the settlers, and probable 
trends of future development. It is hoped that these studies will make some con- 
tribution towards the development of economic planning in the field of land settle- 
ment. 


Mitteldeutsche Eisen-Berufsgenossenschaft. Unfallverhiitungs- V orschrifien 
fiir die Montage von Stahlbauten ( Eisenkonstruktionen). Giiltig vom 1. April 1934. 
Leipzig, G. Zschocke. 110 pp. 


National Safety Council. You and Your Job. Chicago, 1933. 39 pp. 
This pamphlet was analysed in Industrial Safety Survey, Vol. X, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 
1934, page 151. 


Neville-Rolfe, Sybil. Social Hygiene in the Mercantile Marine. The Brussels 
Agreement. A Survey of Action taken from 1920 to 1934. A Report made to the 
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Assemblée générale of the Union internationale contre le péril vénérien, Madrid 
1934. Based on Replies received to a Questionnaire issued to the National Anti- 
Venereal Organisations of Maritime Countries. London, The British Social Hygiene 
Council. 42 pp. 6d. 


Neyman, Jerzy. Statystyka ubezpieczalni chorobowych w Anglji, Niemczech i 
w Polsce. Statistics of Social Health Insurance Institutions in England, Germany 
and Poland. Institute for Social Problems. Actuarial Series No. 8. Warsaw, 
1934. 115 pp. 


Study of the aims and methods of the statistics of sickness and maternity 
insurance funds. After analysing the system and organisation of statistics of 
sickness insurance in Great Britain and in Germany, and describing the enquiries 
into morbidity among workers in these countries, the author examines the present 
state of statistics of sickness insurance in Poland, and makes some suggestions 
designed to give them immediate practical utility as a guide for the activities of 
the insurance institutions. 


Nodel, W. Supply and Trade in the U.S.S.R. The New Soviet Library, 1. London, 
Victor Gollancz, 1934. 176 pp. 3s. 6d. 


The first of a series of thirteen volumes in which Soviet-Russian experts are 
to describe the organisation, structure and activity of important Soviet institutions. 
It deals with the task of supplying consumers’ needs. The principles underlying 
the Soviet system of supply and trade appear to be the repression of private trade 
and the distribution of supplies in accordance with the efficiency and importance 
of the work done. 


Norske Arbeiderparti. Arbeiderpartiets Kriseplan 1934. Forslag for Stortinget 
fra Det norske Arbeiderparti. Oslo, Arbeidernes Aktietrykkeri, 1934, 96 pp. 


This book contains the “ crisis plan ’’ of the Norwegian Labour Party, presented 
to the Norwegian Parliament in 1934. It proposes some measures with the im- 
mediate purpose of creating employment, and, by way of conclusion, puts forward 
some concrete proposals for new legislation. It deals, in a concise manner, with 
some of the most intricate and difficult problems of economic and social policy of the 
present time. Assuming that the capitalist system is approaching its end, and that 
an era dominated by new principles and economic forms is imminent, the plan 
claims at the same time to be an important step towards this goal. 


Ogilvie, F. W. The Tourist Movement. An Economic Study. London, P. S. 
King, 1938. xv + 228 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Pfeifer, Dr. Helfried. Grundsdtze und Probleme des dsterreichischen Sozialver- 
sicherungsrechtes. Vienna, Osterreichischer Wirtschaftsverlag, 1934. vii + 95 pp. 


In the first part of this book, which deals with social insurance in Austria, the 
author examines in a clear and comprehensive manner the notion and characteristic 
features of social insurance, and shows the differences between social insurance and 
assistance. He then turns to the problem of the just distribution of the cost of 
insurance. In the second part he deals with the problems connected with the organ- 
isation of insurance on a geographical or corporative basis. The principle of auto- 
nomy and judicial organisation are also fully studied. 


Répertoire de droit international. Condition des étrangers. Conflit des lois. Respect 
des droits acquis. Lois pénales. Nationalité. Jugements, Procédure, etc. Fondé par 
A. Darras. Publié par A. de la Prape.ie et J. P. Nisoyer. Secrétaire Général, 
P. Goutk. Supplément, publié par J. P. Nisover. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1934. 
480 pp. 


Research Studies in Individual Diagnosis. Edited by Donald G. Paterson. 
Bulletins of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, University of Minne- 
sota. Vol. III, No. 4. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 52 pp., 
tables. 75 cents. 


10 
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Riche, R. Pour la paix entre les peuples. Liége, Paris, La pensée catholique, 
1934, 164 pp. 

A teacher by profession, the author has not confined this work to an abstract 
exposition of the principles lying behind his solutions, but has illustrated these 
principles, which are those of Catholic morality, by reference to facts, thus giving 
actuality to the discussion. Special mention should be made of the place he assigns, 
at the heart of the problem of peace, to the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Organisation. 


Rubinstein, I. Away with Unemployment. An Economic Remedy. Jerusalem, 
Ludwig Mayer, 1934. 150 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The author, basing his arguments on abundant statistical data, maintains that 
the economic depression and the present state of unemployment are due to a lack 
of equilibrium between supply and demand, which itself is attributable to the fact 
that productive capacity has risen more rapidly than the standard of living. He 
proposes to restore equilibrium by the adoption of the system of “ emergency 
money ’’, which, in his opinion, would ensure the required intensity of money 
circulation and an increase in the volume of goods exchanged. 


Salter, Sir Arthur. Toward a Planned Economy. New York, John Day, 1933. 
31 pp. 25 cents. 

Sir Arthur Salter first analyses the breakdown of the old laissez-faire economic 
system. The growth of large-scale organisation in industry placed the worker 
in an inferior bargaining pcesition and made necessary the intervention of the State 
to prevent such abuses as excessive working hours, child labour, unhygienic working 
conditions, and the exploitation of the consumer by monopolists. The develop- 
ment of economic nationalism and the effects of the war led to high tariff policies, 
quotas, and prohibitions of imports, and the growth of indebtedness dislocated 
the working of the credit system. The result of the universal breakdown of the 
laissez-faire system was an inevitable tendency towards centralised control—more 
or less dictatorial in a large number of countries — but a control which was exercised 
for the most part in a completely random and unco-ordinated way. 

The writer considers how the old competitive system can be supplemented by 
organised planning in such a way as to remove its worst abuses, while at the same 
time safeguarding its beneficial regulating effect. The planning that he proposes— 
in the spheres of currency, investment, and production — is mainly of a distinctly 
negative character. The stimulus of individual enterprise is to be preserved care- 
fully intact, and State intervention is to restrict its activities to the correction 
of patent abuses. The method to be followed is to be the extension of self-govern- 
ment in the actual organisation of economic activity, co-ordinated in the national 
field by the control of the State, and in the international field by some such instru- 
ment as the League of Nations. 


Schairer, Reinhold. Die akademische Berufsnot. Tatsachen und Auswege. 
Jena, Diedrich. 164 pp. 

Study of the problem of overcrowding in the professions in Germany. The 
author, who has already published several works on the problems of university 
students and unemployment among professional workers, develops in this study a 
plan to remedy the situation, in particular by a reform of the higher studies. He 
proposes to interpose between the secondary and the higher studies a year of prac- 
tical activity (handicrafts, and a period spent in an occupational centre). The 
author is opposed to mechanical restrictions of access to places of higher education, 
and maintains the necessity of adapting the number of degrees and diplomas to 
the existing possibilities of work, in particular by a careful selection of students 
before and at the beginning of the higher studies ; this solution should result in the 
formation of an élite drawn from all classes of the population. Finally, he suggests 
certain measures of professional solidarity (compulsory periodical holidays for all 
professional workers with a view to creating possibilities of temporary employment 
for other young workers of the same kind, creation of a fund for the assistance 
of young professional workers to be financed by compulsory contributions from 
professional workers in employment, etc.). 
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are devoted to Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
the Ukraine, and Yugoslavia. Finally, the author discusses the world depression 
as it affects the peasants of Eastern Europe and the outlook for the future. He 
states that what the peasants need is a reduction of taxation and debt, social 
betterment, and a fair price for the results of their labour. Under present con- 
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